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COLLEGE ASSEMBLIES 
PRESENT 
NOTABLE SPEAKERS = 


Second Semester 1964-65 
FINNEY CHAPEL — 12 NOON 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
GLENN W. FERGUSON, Director, VISTA, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Washington, D. C. 
Keynote Address, Consolidated Relief Fund Drive 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
BRUCE A. MORRISSETTE, Professor of French Literature, 
University of Chicago 
Bergman Film Symposium 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
RICHARD F. GOLDMAN, Conductor, The Goldman Band 
Contemporary Music Festival 
THURSDAY, MARCH 4 
SAMUEL D. BERGER, Deputy Commandant for Foreign Affairs, 
The National War College 
Beatty B. and Amy F. Williams Lecture 
THURSDAY, MARCH 11 
DAN WAKEFIELD, Journalist 
THURSDAY, MARCH 18 
C. DAY LEWIS, Norton Lecturer, Harvard University 
W. B. Yeats Centenary Lecture 
THURSDAY, MARCH 25 
WALTER W. HELLER, Professor of Economics, University of 
Minnesota 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 
PHILIP H. ABELSON, Director, Geophysical Laboratory, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
THURSDAY, APRIL 15 
WRIGHT MORRIS, Writer 
THURSDAY, APRIL 22 
RICHARD E. NEUSTADT, Professor of Government, Harvard 
University 
James Mullenbach Lecture 
THURSDAY, APRIL 29 
J. D. LEWIS, Professor of Government 
Senior Assembly 
THURSDAY, MAY 6 
DUMAS MALONE, Research Professor, University of Virginia 
David Richard Moore Memorial Lecture 
Honors Assembly 
THURSDAY, MAY 13 
CLYDE A. HOLBROOK, Professor of Religion 
Senior Assembly 
THURSDAY, MAY 20 
SIMON BARENBAUM, Associate Professor of French 


Senior Assembly 
THURSDAY, MAY 27 
ROBERT E. NEIL, Assistant Professor of History 
Senior Assembly 
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Simon Barenbaum has been an assistant 
professor in the department of French 


, since 1958. He received the Certificat 


d'Etudes Pratiques de Licence d’ Ang: 


: lais at the Sorbonne, Paris, in 1946, 


and the Diplome de Professeur de 
Francaise a l’Etranger there in 1949. 
In 1957, he received his Ph.D. at 
Brown. A foreign travel grant, in 
1962-63, enabled him to continue re- 
search on the French Theater. 


Walter W. Heller, °35, Ph.D. Wiscon- 
sin, 1941, was professor of economics 
at the University of Minnesota from 
1950-60, when he left to become chair- 
man of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers — having previous- 
ly held various government posts. He 
has been consultant to the Royal Com- 
mission of Jordan and the United 
Nations and currently is professor of 
economics at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


Clyde A. Holbrook is a graduate of 
Bates College, with a B.D. from Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School and a 
Ph.D. from Yale. He is a member of 
numerous theological organizations and 
an advisor to the Frank Weil Institute 
for Religious and Cultural Studies. He 


_ is the author of Faith and Community 


and Religion, A Humanistic Field. He 
has held the Danforth Chair of Reli- 
gion since 1957. 


John D. Lewis, ‘28, chairman of the 


department of government, received 
his Ph.D. degree from Wisconsin in 
1934. He held a Social Science Re- 
search Council Fellowship in 1939-40 
and a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1943- 
44. He is a former vice president of the 


| American Political Science Association 


and past president of the Oberlin 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. In 1959-60 
he was a Fulbright lecturer at Oxford. 


Robert E. Neil, ‘53, is assistant profes: 
sor of history. He received his master’s 
degree on a Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship from Harvard in 1954, and _ his 
Ph.D. from Harvard in 1963. He was 
a member of the Harvard Society of 
Fellows from 1959-60. He joined the 
Oberlin faculty in 1960. Last summer 
he was a participating instructor in the 
Summer Honors College, supervising 
study in Modern European History. 


Dan Wakefield, a free-lance writer who 
lives in Hudson, N. H., is a graduate 
of Columbia College (1955). A regular 
contributor to the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Week, he has published 
articles in Mademoiselle, Saturday Re- 
view, Esquire, and many other maga 
zines. His books include Island in the 
City and Revolt in the South. He was 
a Nieman Fellow at Harvard, 1963-64, 
and a consultant at Bread Loaf Writ- 


er’s Conference in 1964. A> 
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In This Issue 


shows the 
hockey team 
in action at 
the new ice 
29 eee vink next to the 
ey Field House. 
Newest of varsity sports, the hockey 
team leads all the other sports in games 
won during the winter season. For a 
story on this fast-action intercollegiate 
sport, as well as a look at the other 
winter sports activity, see page 30. 


FLASH! The Yeomen stickmen are 
the new champions of the Midwest 
College Hockey Association, defeat- 
ing Ohio University (JV) and 
Denison in the playoff finals on the 
local rink March 13-14. 


FrRoM JULY to December, George E. 
Simpson, chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology, was on 
a field trip in Nigeria, Africa, investi- 
gating local customs in medicine and 
religion. A report on his findings is 
presented on page 4. 


JuNtIon COLLEGES, fastest growing 
schools of higher education in America 
today, will enroll over 50% of all 
college students by 1970 according to 
current predictions. For a thoughtful 
study of this newest phenomenon of 
collegiate education see page 10. 


A RECENT publication by Frederick 
Artz, °16, emeritus professor of his- 
tory, includes a chapter on his years in 
Oberlin, 1912-1916, which we thought 
would interest many alumni. Turn to 
page 14. 


Director of the College Choir, 
Professor Robert P. Fountain, has long 
wanted to take the Choir on a tour 
of the Far West. This spring vacation 
his ambition is being realized. Plans 
and itinerary are featured by Robin 
Crapsey, °65, on page 24. 


Oszatin Atumnt Macaune ———_ 
March, 1965, Volume 61, Number 3. Published 
monthly, October to May, inclusive, by Oberlin Col- 
lee for the Alumni Association. Editorial offices: 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio, 44074. Second class 
postage paid at Oberlin, Ohio. All yg at Png 
reserved, Contents reprinted only by permission of 
the editor. Member, American Alumni Council. 
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VEN IF ONE HAD GREAT KNOWLEDGE about a country 

as large as Nigeria, it would be difficult to condense 
it into a brief article. Although I have been interested 
in sub-Saharan Africa for many years, my actual experi- 
ence there has been limited to an ethnographic field trip 
to the Ibadan area during the last six months of 1964. 


With an area about the size of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana combined, Nigeria is the largest single geographic 
unit along the coast of West Africa. The returns of the 
1963 census have been invalidated, but the census of 1964 
is expected to show a population of 45 to 50 million. 


My research was confined to two interrelated areas: 
traditional religions and traditional medicine among the 
Yoruba in the Ibadan area, but an understanding of these 
phenomena requires some knowledge of other aspects of 
Nigerian life. Nigeria is primarily an agricultural country, 
with 80 per cent of the male population engaged in farm- 
ing. Most of the agricultural production consists of food 
consumed within the country, but major export crops 
include cocoa, palm oil products, peanuts, rubber, cotton, 
and timber. Industry in Nigeria is relatively small but is 
growing fairly rapidly. Formerly 95 per cent of the 
population was illiterate, but a recent estimate of illiteracy 
is 70 per cent. The annual educational budget, in relation 
to the country’s total annual expenditure, is one of the 
highest in the world, but educational facilities and per- 
sonnel fall far short at present of meeting the demand for 
education. Five universities have been established since 
the end of World War II, four of them since 1962. With 
approximately 1,000 practicing physicians, Nigeria is better 
off medically than most countries in Africa. However, 
many more doctors are needed, and it is hoped that the 
present output of fifty per year in Nigeria’s medical 
schools can be increased to 400 by 1975. 


Tribalism 

One of the basic aspects of Nigerian life is its tribalism 
and regionalism. Scores of tribal or ethnic groups make up 
the Nigerian population, each with its own language and 
its own culture. Among the largest and best known of 
these peoples are the Yoruba, Egba, Ekiti, Ife, and Ijebu 
of the Southwest; the Nupe and Idoma of the South Cen- 
tral section; the Ibo, Ijaw, and Ibibio of the East; and 
the Hausa, Fulani, and Tiv of the North. None of these 
groups has been autonomous for a long time, but tribal 
loyalties persist in urban as well as rural areas and among 
both educated and uneducated people. These loyalties are 
evidenced most strongly in membership in political parties, 
editorial policies and the handling of news in the daily 
newspapers published by the major political parties, mutua! 
aid associations, tribal unions, preferences in employment, 
personal friendships, marriage, and informal association 
It will require decades for Nigeria to become a truly 
united people. 


George E. Simpson is chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology. He has done anthropological field work in 
Haiti, in Jamaica, and in Trinidad, West Indies. His most recent 
research, which gives rise to the article above, was conducted in 
the Ibadan area of Nigeria from July to December, 1964. 
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Britain annexed Lagos in 1861, and gradually British 
influence was extended northward and westward. At the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth, the north came under British control and the 
two halves of the country were united in 1914. Nigeria 
became an independent nation on October 1, 1960, and a 
republic in October, 1963. Each of the country’s four 
independent regions has a bicameral legislature, with a 
Premier as ag executive; and the federal Parliament has 
two houses, with executive power vested in the Prime 
Minister. The political crisis which arose over the election 
of December 30, 1964, seems to have been weathered by 
an agreement to allow the results to stand for the North 
but to hold new elections in the South, i.e., in the Eastern, 
Midwest, and Western regions. Today much of the con- 
trol of local affairs comes under the Ministry of Local 
Government of the region, but some matters, divorce, for 
example, are still handled in the villages and towns by 
the Customary Court, and in many cases the traditional 
local leader (Oba, Bale, etc.) is still the most influential 
man in the community. 

Farmers in the Western region live in villages and go 
out each day to their garden plots. A village consists of 
clusters of houses, each constituting a compound for a 
patrilineal, patrilocal family. Polygyny is common, and, 
despite the fact that half of the children born in Nigeria 
die before they reach the age of five, families are fairly 
large. 


Area of Research 


During July, August and September, 1964, I employed 


one as my interpreter. We worked first in Ijaye, a small 
village about twelve miles north of Ibadan, then in Lalupon, 
a slightly larger village twelve miles northeast of Ibadan, 
and finally in three sections of Ibadan. The latter city, 
located approximately ninety miles north of Lagos, has a 
population of more than a million and is said to be the 
largest indigenous city south of the Sahara. During October 
and November one of the students continued to work with 
me on a part-time basis in Ibadan, and, in addition, I 
interviewed in English some forty professional persons — 
professors in the Medical School of the University of 
Ibadan; private medical practitioners in Ibadan; botanists, 
chemists, pharmacologists, and pharmacists on the faculties 
of the University of Ibadan and the University of Ife; 
physicians and officials in the government and private 
hospitals of Ibadan; druggists and owners of proprietary 
medicine stores. Other methods used in the two projects 
included direct observation, mainly of traditional rituals 
and of traditional healing practices, and the consultation 
of previous ethnographic studies, government reports, 
historical documents, and other written materials. 


Yoruba Religion 


Instead of one traditional Yoruba religion, there are 
dozens of cults. Although there is a religion for each of 
the Yoruba deities there are many similarities from cult to 
cult. Each cult-group within each cult holds an annual 
ceremony for its deity. Ritual patterns vary, but usually 
a major ceremony includes singing, dancing, praying, 
praising the god, spirit possession (not as popular as in 
former years and not found at all in several cults), offer- 


three Yoruba-speaking students as fulltime research ings and sacrifices to the divinities, feasting, and divining. 
assistants, two as interviewers of household heads, and Similarities exist also from cult to cult in the lesser cere- 
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Headquarters of Dr. Simpson were in Ibadan, 90 miles north of Lagos. 
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monies, including initiatory and death rituals. Yoruba 
deities may be classified in different ways, e.g.: nature 
gods (Sango, god of thunder and lightning; Osun, a river 
goddess); functional gods (Ifa, god of divination; Ogun, 
god of iron and war; Osanyin, god of healing; Sonponna, 
god of the earth and of smallpox); village gods (Oke- 
Badan, goddess of Ibadan; Obalogun, founder and village 
orisa of Lalupon); ancestral deities (Egungun); deities of 
men’s cults (Oro); deities of secret societies (Edan, orisa 
of the Ogboni cult). The nature and functional deities 
are held mostly by lineages, although no lineage has a 
monopoly on one of the major gods or goddesses and there 
are always individuals who have become followers of a 
given god because Ifa, the god of divination, has told him 


to appeal to that orisa or because one of the gods has 
helped him in time of crisis. Usually a traditional religion- 
ist is a follower of several gods, but he worships each one 
separately. Thus he is a polytheist but a polytheist in 
sequence. It is presumed that all residents of a village 
are followers of the village god, even those who profess 
to be Christians or Moslems. 


Participation in the large annual ceremonies is decreas- 
ing rapidly in the villages in which I worked and in Ibadan. 
Approximately three-fourths of my informants claim to be 
Moslems, about one-sixth say they are Christians (included 
here are the members of the Aladura churches — separatist 
and syncretistic groups such as the Church of the Lord, 
Christ Apostolic Church, and the Cherubim and Seraphim 
Church), and only about 8 per cent say they are tradi- 
tional religionists. Wery few new elements of belief or 
ritual have been introduced into the traditional Yoruba 
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religions. Combinations of traditional and Christian ele- 
ments are found in the Aladura churches. The decrease 
in public participation in annual ceremonies does not mean 
that the Yoruba as a people have ceased to believe in the 
old gods. Some of my informants maintain that they are 
Christians or Moslems but say that they are compelled 
because of occupation to continue the worship of one deity. 
An example is a man who explained that he has to attend 
ceremonies for Ogun because formerly he was a hunter. 
Quite a number who have joined a “modern” religion 
contribute money or supplies to members of the family who 
are responsible for carrying on ceremonies for lineage orisa. 
They and others attend parts of these rituals but do not 
actively participate, or occasionally they give offerings of 


ee 
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Villagers in Lalupon. 


kola nuts to one or more of the gods. The main test, 
however, of the strength of the traditional beliefs comes in 
times of trouble. Then a high percentage of the Yoruba, 
educated and uneducated, consult an Ifa diviner or other 
traditional religious leader for guidance. Often the one in 
difficulty is told to present sacrifices to Obatala, Sango, 
Ogun, or one of the other gods. 


Medical Care 


We mentioned earlier the great need for additional 
doctors in Nigeria. With a 500-bed university hospital, a 
250-bed government general hospital, a small hospital for 
senior civil servants, a government chest clinic, and a 
hospital supported by the Catholic church with govern’ 
ment subventions, Ibadan is better off than most “of the 
country. However, the city has only a dozen private 
medical practitioners, each of whom maintains a small 
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private hospital of ten to twenty beds. It is not surprising, 
then, in a city of more than a million people, to find hun- 
dreds of traditional healers. One association of traditional 
doctors claims to have more than four hundred members, 
and a rival organization claims another two hundred. 
While these claims may be somewhat exaggerated, there 
are a number of “native doctors” who belong to no organ’ 
ization or to one which is located elsewhere in Nigeria. 
With the exception of the members of the small middle 
class, typically a Yoruba seeks relief from illness through 
this sequence: home remedies (medicines compounded of 
leaves, roots, barks, fruits, flowers, etc.), medicine obtained 
from a traditional doctor or medicine peddler; patent 
medicines, including proprietaries manufactured in Nigeria 


co 
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University Hospital in Ibadan. 


which contain both European and Nigerian ingredients; 
and, as a last resort (in the majority of cases), the village 
dispensary, a rural health center, or a hospital. A Yoruba 
may go to a scientific doctor for some illnesses but refuse 
to be treated by anyone except a traditional doctor for 
illnesses which he believes modern medicine cannot cure 
(lockjaw, mental illness, dropsy, epilepsy, jaundice, etc.). 
Or he may receive treatment simultaneously or in sequence 
from a modern physician and a traditional healer. Some 
of these combinations of treatments are fascinating, as is 
the reasoning behind them, but in a limited space they 


cannot be reported. 


Traditional Remedies 


It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of traditional 
remedies. In many cases, the remedy prescribed by the 


traditional] healer is patient 1S neither 


harmless, and the 
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better off nor worse off than he would have been without 
any treatment. Frequently the greatest damage to a patient 
who consults an unscientific doctor in a serious illness 
comes from the delay in getting to a scientifically trained 
physician. Some practices, such as the use of cow’s urine 
in treating convulsions, may be very harmful. At the 
same time, it should be pointed out that some traditional 
medicine is definitely effective. A form of rauwolfia has 
been used for years in treating emotionally disturbed per- 
sons. Recent scientific studies have shown that certain 
plants used in local medicines are cardioactive (cardiotonic 
or cardiotoxic or both), that other plant materials are 
effective as worm expellants or anticonvulsants, and that 
at least one plant may be effective in treating diuretics. 


Some scientifically trained physicians, both expatriates and 
Nigerians, believe that some psychoneurotic patients can 
be handled as well or better by some of the traditional 
doctors than by themselves. | 

Other aspects of traditional Yoruba belief associated in 
some ways with both religion and medicine include sorcery 
and witchcraft. Old curse methods, as well as patterns of 
invocation in which the image of an enemy is summoned 
and destroyed, have not disappeared. Diviners and healers 
do a thriving business in charms intended to offset both 
old and new types of hazards. One astute practitioner said 
that he had two types of charms for persons facing exam 
inations, one to sharpen the memory of a student, the 
other to cause the examiner to look carefully at an exam 
ination paper instead of being irritated at some minor 
mistakes. 


Belief in witchcraft is almost universal among my in 
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formants. According to them, witches can assist or destroy 
a man or woman. Belief in “the witches” is phantasy, but 
it is not likely to decrease soon. In fact, with the decline 
in belief in the powers of the traditional gods and the 
ancestors, belief in witches may be increasing. Anxieties 
will not decrease, and witches provide a convenient ex- 
planation of one’s troubles or a possible means of striking 
back at one’s enemies. Education does not necessarily 
obliterate belief in witches. At a time when many people 
hesitate to be seen participating in a traditional religious 
ceremony, witchcraft and juju have the great advantage 
of being carried on secretly. 


The Old and the New 


In some ways Nigeria is changing rapidly; in other 
ways it seems to be changing hardly at all. The old and 
the new are found side by side and in intriguing combina- 
tions. The country cannot be characterized concisely, but 
Nigeria consists of houses made of mud blocks and of 
ultramodern houses, of tens of thousands of petty traders 
and of modern department stores, of people walking bare- 
foot from village to city and of innumerable miniature 
taxis and rampaging lorries, of twenty thousand or more 
traditional healers and of one thousand modern doctors, 
of emirs and of labor union leaders, of traditional religious 
rituals and of ‘television, of diviners and of scholars in 
every field of learning, of farmers who use ancient, rudi- 
mentary tools and of businessmen who use computers, of 
illiterate chiefs and sophisticated political leaders (includ- 
ing some hereditary chiefs). 


Every culture has its opposites, and, to outsiders, the 
inconsistencies and contradictions in a new nation seem 
particularly striking. Changes will continue to occur, 
probably at an accelerating rate. In the proverbial long 
run, no African nation shows greater promise than Nigeria. 
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Modern office building, Ibadan. 
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Petty trader in Lalupon. 


Sixteen-day cloth market in Oje (Ibadan). 
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Office building: Government of Western Region, Ibadan. 
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Drummers and participants, Women’s Cult ceremony, Lalupon. Shrine in home of traditional ceremony leader in Lalupon. 


Traditional healer in Ibadan. 
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EDUCATION AND THE I wo-YEAR COLLEGE 


By 1970, according to current predictions, 
half the college students in the country 


will be enrolled in the community two-year college 


By Dona.p FirzGERALp, °49 


Donald Fitzgerald, ’49, right, with Dr. Kenneth B. Goldblum, from Pittsfield General Electric, 
Berkshire Community College. The generator is used to produce gases in the College’s chemic 


looking over a Kipp generator, gift to the 
al and electrical laboratories. 
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AS OBERLIN REAPS STUDENTS from all over the world 

so does it sow, through its graduates, the seeds of 
Oberlin to the far corners of our world. Through both 
formal and informal educational means Oberlin alumni do 
their proselytizing in one form or another. This was docu- 
mented in recent reports of Dorothy M. Smith, °29, direc- 
tor of placement and graduate counseling, on the Oberlin 
classes of 1963 and 1964, which showed that slightly over 
one-third of Oberlin’s Arts and Sciences graduates either 
went directly into teaching or elected to do graduate study 
in the field of education. Another study reports that Ober- 
lin ranks 13th among all institutions of higher education in 
the nation as a source of college and university teachers. 
The above is cited to reemphasize, if possible, the role 
Oberlin plays in returning teachers to the profession in 
which it specializes, namely, the liberal education of young 
adults. In the light of the above remarks I shall direct the 
main thrust of this article towards one segment of the fast- 
changing panorama of higher education in America, the 
community-junior colleges. 

Since the emphasis in higher education has always been 
on the four-year colleges and universities, perhaps the read- 
ers of the Alumni Magazine have never considered the 
role of burgeoning two-year colleges. And yet, in the capac- 
ity of parent, taxpayer, teacher, or educational administra- 
tor they will in the near future.Known by several names, 
community college, junior college, technical institute, or 
university extension branch, they serve a multiplicity of 
purposes, and do indeed, offer the best hope in the future 
for some sort of college-level experience for a majority of 
our adult population from 17 to 60. 


Growth of Junior Colleges 


These two-year, community-junior colleges are spreading 
across the land and are every year educating a larger and 
larger percentage of the freshman and sophomore classes. 
Today, one out of every four college students attends a 
two-year college. And by 1970 the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion estimates that two out of every four college students 
will be in a junior college with every likelihood that the 
percentage will increase to three out of every four by 
1980. Junior colleges now comprise over one-third of the 
2200 colleges and universities in the fifty states. Each pass- 
ing year sees approximately thirty new junior colleges 
established. Although about one-half have fewer than 500 
students, the largest ones, such as in Los Angeles, have 
over 30,000 students on several huge campuses. 

Millions of dollars are being spent each year for new 
junior college facilities — classrooms, dormitories, audi- 
toriums, offices, student centers, libraries. After a recent 
review the Office of Education made a “very rough and 
conservative estimate” that in the five-year period ending 
in 1965 community-junior colleges will spend $500 million 
for new facilities. This estimate does not take into account 


Donald Fitzgerald, ’49, was dean of students at Berkshire Com- 
munity College, Ashfield, Massachusetts, 1960-1962, where he also 
taught courses in American history and introductory psychology. 
Currently he is completing his doctorate at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where, for the last two years, he has been a 
Kellogg Fellow. His doctoral dissertation deals with the eight 
junior colleges in Massachusetts. Don is married and has two sons, 
the oldest, Brad, is applying for admission to Oberlin next fall. 
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the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. It is con- 
servative, indeed, since California alone, at the beginning 
of the five-year period, expected to spend $63 million for 
new facilities for public junior colleges. Edmund J. Gleazer, 
executive director of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, estimates that Junior colleges will spend at least 
three times as much, or more than $1.5 billion, for new 
facilities in the next five-year period, 1965-1970. 


What Is This New Breed of College? 


What is a community or junior college? In the first 
place, it is a two-year college. Approximately one-half 
are publicly supported, financed by a local junior college 
district, city, or state, or all three on a sharing basis. In 
most states the students contribute only nominally, if at all. 
Most junior colleges are coeducational, enroll primarily 
commuting students, offer day and evening courses of 
study for both young and older adults. They serve a wide 
variety of students, since the admissions policies are nct 
overly strict, and they usually sponsor a wide selection of 
cultural offerings for the local area. Essentially, they 
educate two groups of students: those who plan to transfer 
as juniors to four-year institutions and those who plan to 
go to work in occupations after two years of college. 

Practically every community college offers a program 
of liberal arts which duplicates the first two years of a 
senior institution, so that a graduate with an associate in 
arts degree can transfer to a residential college in his 
junior year. Over and above this basic program — usually 
50 to 70 per cent enroll in the transfer program — the 
college also offers a variety of occupational programs. 
These programs offer a minimum of liberal arts courses 
plus a majority of other courses built around an occupa- 
tion, e.g., business administration, plumbing, electronics. 
These occupational programs are predicated, in the main, 
on actual industrial needs for technicians within the region, 
roughly defined as a 30 to 50-mile radius. These programs 
provide not only technicians but also the opportunity for 
the unsuccessful student in the transfer program to change 
to one of the less demanding, terminal, occupational pro- 
grams. In this way the student is provided with some of 
the skills and knowledge which will help him to fit into 
the changing pattern of the American economy. 

The community colleges are relatively inexpensive, at 
least to the students. Without the costly third and fourth- 
year facilities and equipment, including dormitories, the 
total cost to the student is considerably less than what he 
would pay at a residential college. Many community 
colleges are tuition free; others charge only a minimal 
tuition. At Berkshire, and at other Massachusetts com- 
munity colleges, for example, the tuition is $200. The 
total out-of-pocket costs to a student living at home and 
attending a community college in Massachusetts is often 
under $400 a year. Obviously, this low cost is an im- 
portant consideration to many students from large families 
or from families with limited incomes. 


Quality of Education 


What about the quality of education offered in a com- 
munity college? Though basic research studies are not 
available, some indication of the quality and standards 
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may be seen by the relatively high attrition rates in com- 
parison to senior colleges. Attrition at the public com- 
munity colleges characteristically ranges from 40 to 80 
per cent, with an average rate of 66 per cent. That is, 
only one-third of each entering class is around to graduate 
after two years. Although there are several reasons for 
this high attrition rate, it does furnish some indication that 
the community colleges are trying to maintain some stand- 
ards, though just what those standards are at individual 
colleges is often difficult to discern. Of the number who 
do graduate only one-third transfer to a senior college. 
A number of studies have shown, however, that these 
transfer students do as well as or better than their cohorts 
who started initially in the four-year public college or 
university. 

The fact that these junior colleges are not overly selec- 
tive in admissions means that a majority of the students 
are not as well prepared as the average four-year college 
student to accept the traditional lecture-discussion reading 
approach to learning. Moreover, there is a great disparity 
in the aptitudes and motivations of the junior college 
students. Average College Board scores at Berkshire, for 
example, range from 400 to 500, with perhaps fifteen per 
cent above 500 on the verbal and math sections. As a 
result, the junior colleges have to resort to familiar high 
school devices to resolve the teaching dilemmas, ie., 
homogeneous grouping, honors classes, special develop- 
mental reading courses, remedial classes in various skill 
areas with no credit, fewer courses per semester for some, 
library work for others. 

Although the quality of the students might make the 
reader question the value of the junior colleges, there are 
several factors operating in their favor. In the first place, 
these colleges will, and do, prevent the build-up of an 
almost insurmountable pressure to get into college, any 
college. During the next few years the number of high 
school graduates nationally will almost double. Many of 
them could have gone to college if they had graduated ten 
years ago. Second, without being pressured to engage in 
research the junior college teachers spend more time with 
their students, both formally and informally. Third, because 
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Berkshire Community College: An art instructor in an honors course. 


of the small size of many of these colleges — one-half have 
fewer than 500 students at the present time — freshman 
and sophomore classes are generally smaller than those at 
four-year public colleges and universities. Fourth, many 
students, especially those who are not oriented towards 
independence of thought and action, are not ready for 
the big, buzzing confusion of the university world, at 
least not at the age of 17 or 18. And finally, the presence 
of many older, adult students, seriously pursuing their 
education, lends a very real air of purposefulness to the 
campus. 


Location 


Where are most of these colleges located? At the 
present time they are more common in the west and far 
west, where they have been developing for the past 40 
years. California, the leading exponent of these two-year 
colleges, leads the nation in total number, 79 at last count, 
with a total enrollment of over 400,000 students. With 
80 per cent of all college students in the state enrolled in 
these colleges, California has progressed farthest in articu- 
lating its junior colleges with other elements of its system 
of higher education. Any high school graduate in Cali- 
fornia can attend a junior college in the local district with- 
out paying tuition. After two years he may, if successful, 
go on to one of the state colleges for the last two years. 
Finally, the student can go to one of the large university 
campuses for graduate study if he so desires. 

In the eastern half of our nation, where the bulk of our 
population resides, and where the bulk of our private 
colleges and universities are located, these colleges are 
only now beginning to take hold and to proliferate. In 
some regions whole city-wide and state-wide systems on 
several campuses are being started as part of one master 
plan. St. Louis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York 
City have established, or are about to establish, several 
community colleges. Rhode Island, North Carolina, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, and New Jersey already have estab- 
lished, or are in the process of establishing, state-wide 
systems based upon tight, contiguous, geographical con- 
siderations and population density. 
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Staffing the Colleges 


When a new college is established, its president often 
advertises for thirty to fifty faculty members, as well as 
for several administrators. A study conducted by the 
National Education Associatton indicates that, as of 1962- 
63, 556 reporting junior colleges were using 18,452 full- 
time teachers and 11,530 part-time teachers. Each year 
over 3,000 new junior college faculty members are hired 
now (70 per cent are men), and this number has shown a 
steady increase over the years. The largest group in 
1962-63 went into English, followed by the sciences and 
the social sciences. Mathematics and foreign language 
teachers are in somewhat less demand. It is of interest to 
note that most of the community colleges want teachers 
and administrators with liberal arts backgrounds rather 
than those with degrees from teacher colleges. 

Experience, age, and sex are considered in hiring pros- 
pective teachers. High on the list of qualifications is 
nersonal character. Overshadowing all else, however, are 
the academic attainments: degrees held and college credits 
earned. Emphasis upon graduate degrees varies widely 
according to the field and the subjects taught. A junior 
college featuring occupational programs in  vocational- 
technical subjects will logically seek new teachers with 
quite different qualifications from those sought by the 
junior college featuring preparation for continuing studies 
at a four-year college. Again, the junior college looks for 
teachers with high competency for teaching the youthful 
beginning college student, in particular, teachers with 
broad liberal arts orientation in the basic humanistic fields. 

Approximately 50 per cent of all teachers in the junior 
colleges, both public and private, hold masters degrees. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the new teachers do not 
have this degree. By and large, employing officials expect 
candidates to have the M.A. degree, preferably in the 
subject of their specialty. The new Master of Arts in 
Teaching (M.A.T.) program recently established in Ober- 
lin may prove to be a real boon to those who aspire to 
teach at the junior college level. 


Source of the Faculty 


Where do most of the teachers come from? The six- 
year study referred to above shows that the high school 
classroom is the largest single source of junior college 
teachers. The high schools account for 30 per cent of 
the new teachers, with 25 per cent coming out of the 
graduate schools. Another 20 per cent taught in senior 
colleges prior to entering the junior colleges. The rest 
arrive at the junior college from a variety of sources. 


Salaries in these colleges follow a pattern similar to 
that found in public colleges and universities. The larger 
public junior colleges with over 2,500 students offered a 
median salary of $8,800 in the northeastern and the far 
western regions in 1963-64. Junior colleges in the south 
east offered $2,000 less, on the average. Private junior 
colleges offered $1,200 to $2,000 less on the average than 
did the publicly supported colleges. As might be suspected, 
total mean salaries for both teachers and administrators 
accelerate rapidly with an increase in institutional size. 
The mean salaries for administrators varied between $9,000 
and $17,000 depending on location, size, job, and financial 
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support, 1.e., private or public. All of the above salaries 
are based on the normal nine-ten month salary scale. 


Teaching Load 


Working conditions on the whole tend to be a blend 
of high school and college. That is to say, the number of 
contact hours an instructor may teach will range from 15 
to 20 hours. This is less than the high school load but 
more than the four-year college load. Similarly, instruc- 
tional activities in the form of extracurricular sponsorship 
of clubs and the like is less than in high schools but tends 
to be more than in the senior colleges. Committee work 
is normally less than that generally performed by college 
teachers. | 

There is very little emphasis on research and publication 
in the junior colleges. One may engage in it if he so 
desires, but there is no real institutional pressure to do so. 
To compensate for this lack, however, the junior college 
instructor (very few two-year colleges have faculty rank- 
ing systems, and teachers are called faculty members or 
instructors) is normally responsible for counseling 25 to 30 
students during the college year. This includes counseling 
in personal affairs, vocations, scholastic records, course 
selections, and just about everything but psychological 
testing, though even here the instructor is often called 
upon to explain the tests administered by the admissions 
of fice. 


Academic Freedom 


As is usual with educational institutions which are 
closely associated with their regions, both geographically 
and financially, the community or junior colleges are short 
on academic freedom. In fact, one can visit literally dozens 
of these institutions and never hear academic freedom 
mentioned. Instructors tend to join local, public organiza- 
tions; the American Association of University Professors 
(AAUP) is virtually a foreign organization on most 
junior college campuses. Again, instructors tend not to 
go to national or regional meetings where they might dis- 
cuss the latest developments in their disciplines. Thus, 
although these colleges are institutions of higher education, 
they are, in some respects, oriented to different customs 
and values; in others they tend to emulate the senior 
colleges. 

To conclude, it seems apparent that the relative in- 
elasticity of the four-year colleges and universities, the 
population explosion, and the legitimate demands of many 
communities and regions for some form of college-level 
education and cultural opportunities will inevitably force 
the two-year colleges to thrive. Perhaps their greatest 
contribution will be in helping to meet what Walter 
Lippman calls, “the most pressing unfinished business 
facing our nation . . . the gigantic task of adjusting our 
way of life to the scientific revolution of this age and to 
the stupendous growth of population.” 

The great educational challenges and opportunities in 
the decade ahead seem to lie in the province of higher 
education. The magnitude of the task is staggering. 
Whether we retain the quality we have, along with the 
quantity, may well depend, I think, on how well Oberlin 
and similar qualityyminded colleges set the standards of 
excellence for other colleges to aspire to. ASD 
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MY COLLEGE YEARS 


1912-1916 


By Freperick B. Artz, *16 


if THE YEARS before the First World War, it was not 

customary to consult young people as to the college of 
their choice. Parents decided these matters. I was probably 
sent to Oberlin because three distant cousins, who were 
neighbors in Dayton, had come to Oberlin. I think they 
had come because of the admiration of their father for 
President King and Dr. Bosworth, dean of the Theological 
Seminary. 

I did not see Oberlin till I arrived for the opening of 
the fall term in 1912. As the train pulled into the railroad 
station on South Professor Street, the station platform was 
filled with several hundred students who had arrived earlier 
and were helping to pass the time by meeting incoming 
trains. I can still remember as I walked up South Professor 
Street to my rooming house, how impressed I was with the 
magnificent elm trees. The houses, on the contrary, seemed 
ugly. Most of the original houses, which had been simple 
Classical Revival structures, had either been pulled down 
and their places taken by rather ugly Victorian piles, or 
been remodelled and reconstructed so that little of their 
original character was left. 


Frederick B. Artz, 16, professor emeritus of history and chair- 
man of the department, retired in 1962 but continues to teach his 
course in “Intellectual History of Europe from St. Augustine to 
Marx.” He is working on his eighth book, France Under the July 
Monarchy, 1830-1848. His booklet, Memories of Childhood and 
Youth, 1894-1924, from which this chapter is taken, may be pur- 
chased for $.60 at the Oberlin Co-op Bookstore. 
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Frederick B. Artz, °16 


The general atmosphere of the place, with its wide lawns 
and gigantic trees, was peaceful and pleasant. My rooming 
house was the home of a former pastor of First Church, a 
large and very comfortable Victorian creation of the 
eighteen eighties. My fellow roomers ranged from other 
freshmen through seniors, and there was one young in: 
structor in the Oberlin Academy. I was not used to living 
with other young men of my age, and the experience was 
good for me. The instructor in the Academy found me too 
boisterous and took me in hand, and tried to quiet me 
down. 


My Studies 


There was then no Freshman Week to get the newest 
students into the swing of things. Everybody registered at 
the same time, and classes began promptly. One of my 
courses was in Latin. I had had no Latin since the first 
two years in high school, and the training I had received 
in the language was not only rusty; it had never been 
thorough. So I floundered around badly in my Latin 
course. | was so discouraged and worried about it that I 
could not eat my meals. Finally, my teacher, Miss Hosford 
— and a wonderful person she was — suggested I get a 
tutor. I followed this advice, and within a month things 
were going well. My other courses seemed hard, largely 
because I had not learned how to study in high school. 


I had two courses in French, neither of them very well 
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taught, a poorly handled course in American Colonial his’ 
tory, and a fascinating course in Bible taught by Professor 
Hutchins. I was determined “to make good” and studied 
hard. As a result, at the end of the first semester — the 
College had lately given up a three-term year and had 
gone onto a two-semester system — I was listed on the 
“Freshman Tenth,” the freshmen who formed the upper 
ten per cent. This did much for my morale, but I did not 
stop working. My fellow students, during all my four 
college years, considered me a “grind.” But if in the 
beginning I “ground” “te make good,” I soon became so 
interested in my courses that a deepening involvement in 
what I was doing drove me on. Interest followed effort. 

My main interest was in history, and I early decided to 
major in that subject. In my sophomore year, I had a 
thorough, though routinely taught, course in medieval and 
modern European history. This gave me a useful frame- 
work on which to hang material I learned in other courses 
in history, and in subjects like literature. I had no taste 
or facility for foreign languages, and I took only one lan- 
guage course after my freshman year — undoubtedly a 
mistake. This one course was a well-taught one in begin- 
ning German which I took as a junior. Looking back, I 
cannot remember any inspiring teaching during my first 
two years in college except those who taught the two 
freshman courses in Lat‘n and Bible. 

Early in my college course I became a close friend of 
Don Love. He was already in his undergraduate days re- 
markable for the excellence of his judgment, and for his 
penetrating insight into people and situations. Most en- 
dearing of his many qualities was his wonderful sense of 
humor, and his ability to tell a good story. My friendship 
with him, the longest and deepest of all my friendships, 
has been one of the most rewarding experiences of my 
whole lifetime. 


Music and Art 


I found the general atmosphere of Oberlin very stimulat- 
ing, and I realize now that going to many concerts was 
beginning to open to me the world of music. I was having 
the experience of many another Oberlin student who comes 
to college with little knowledge of music, and, while in 
school, picks up — as it were by osmosis — an interest in 
and some knowledge of music. I heard in my first year 
concerts by Joseph Lhevinne, the pianist, Elena Gerhardt, 
then the best lieder singer of her day, and the Flonzaley 
String Quartet. I also remember lectures by Lawrence 
Binyon, who Mr. Wager said “spoke like a Platonic Dia- 
logue,” by Morris Jastrow, and by Dean Briggs of Har- 
vard, who for some reason gave his lecture in First Church. 
I remember he said it is hard to know exactly how to treat 
students “for sometimes they want to be treated as chil- 
dren, and sometimes as adults!” 

The Art Association was founded my freshman year, 
and began to have traveling exhibits, mostly of etchings 
and paintings, on the second floor of old French Hall 
on the Campus. Keep Cottage was opened as the most 
elegant dormitory on campus, and the first floor of Tal- 
ott Hall where I ate (and where I amused my fellow 
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tudents by asking, early in my freshman year, What is 
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a bluebook?”) was done over, round tables installed in 
the dining hoom, and electricity brought in. 


Dormitories . . . Regulations 


My rooming house had only gas lighting, and I studied 
with an old brass oil lamp which had belonged to my 
grandfather and which I had brought from Dayton. The 
efforts to raise academic standards, begun by Dean Cole in 
1910, continued and one could feel course requirements 
being stiffened. For graduation, three-fourths of a stu- 
dent’s work now had to be of C grade or better. The 
Theological Seminary from here on no longer admitted 
students who did not have an A.B. or B.S. degree. In 
1913 the Dramatic Association was organized, and I busied 
myself with that. Among my fellow organizers was Thorn- 
ton Wilder, as amusing and even fantastic an undergrad- 
uate as one could possibly meet. The President’s annual 
report speaks of the need of new buildings, a larger teach- 
ing staff, and higher salaries. The highest faculty salary 
at the time was $2200, but board at one of the College 
dining rooms was only $3.50 a week. 


There were dormitories for some of the students, but 
most lived in private houses, some of which ran dining 
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rooms. All the dining halls were then co-educational; there 
were no dining rooms for men or women alone. The Col- 
lege rules were fairly strict. No smoking or dancing were 
allowed. No woman could be out of the dormitory after 
7:30 p. m. unless going to a lecture, a recital, or the 
library. Lights had to be out at 10:00 p. m. for all women. 
We had compulsory chapel five days a week; nearly all 
of these were religious services, only occasionally was the 
time taken up with a lecture. The students at home before 
entering college had been fairly confined, so no one made 
much objection to college rules. 


Buildings 


During my sophomore year Tappan Square was all dug 
up. New drain tiles were put in, and the present brick 
walks were laid. The new Administration Building was 
opened. The old Administration Building was a somewhat 
rickety old house on West College Street. It could accom- 
modate the existing administration, which was about one- 
fifth as large as the administrative force in 1964. There 
was a president, a dean of the college, deans of men and 
women, a secretary, a registrar, and a treasurer, with some 
office help for each, and that was all. When the new Ad- 
ministration Building was opened in 1914, a reception was 
held for the Cox Family, who had given the building. Mrs. 
Cox senior, now dead, was a daughter of President Finney, 
and Mr. Cox senior, an Oberlin graduate, had been Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. At the reception, their son, Kenyon Cox, 
at the time one of the leading painters of America, was 
approached by a gushing lady who said, “I presume, Mr 
Cox, you are a graduate of the College.” “No,” he replied 
limply, “I belong to the great uneducated!” 


Besides the new Administration Building, a new central 
heating plant was opened back of the Men’s Gymnasium. 
It was a dreadful eyesore, with a tall metal smokestack on 
which the students for several generations liked to paint 
signs. At last, the Chapel, opened in 1908, was supplied 
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with a new organ built by the Skinner Company, and the 
gift of Mr. Finney’s son and Charles M. Hall. At the 
dedication, Professor Andrews blasted all eardrums, and 
nearly blew the roof off. A peal of bells was put into the 
Chapel tower, a gift of the classes of 1913 to 1916 inclu- 
sive. Gifts that assured the erection of an art building were 
also secured. 

The Carnegie Library then contained 145,000 books, 
and the endowment of the College was nearly two and a 
half millions — all of which seems very small in compari- 
son with the 1960's. In 1913 the College granted 236 
degrees. The total enrollment of all departments in 1913 
was 1809; 41 per cent of these were men. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the students came from outside the State of Ohio. 
Students in the lowest third of their high school classes 
were no longer admitted. Less than 40 per cent of the 
women were housed in college dormitories. 


The faculty was much smaller than it is in the 1960’s. 
There are now over thirty teachers in the four social sc1- 
history, economics, government, and _ sociology. 
In my college years there were only six — two in history. 
two in economics, and only one in government (then called 
“political science”), and one in sociology. For students who 
majored in any given subject, the requirements for the 
major were filled out with courses in related departments. 
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Notable events of my sophomore year included a speech 
on the Progressive Movement by Senator Robert La Fol- 
lette. Current social and political problems came less to 
the campus then than after the First World War. On the 
other hand, President King, Dean Bosworth, members of 
the Theology Faculty, and the local ministers were all more 
or less affected by their interest in the “Social Gospel,” ard 
they applied Christian Ethics to current problems. In a 
Sunday morning Bible class President King ran in Warner 
Hall in the Conservatory, all kinds of living political and 
social problems were brought in for comment. 


Among concerts in my sophomore year I remember 


Commencement 1916. President King, with manuscript. 
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Joset Hoffmann, the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokow- 
ski, and Harold Bauer. There were lectures by Breasted, 
the Egyptologist, by Bliss Perry and C. H. Haskins of 
Harvard, and by Charles Beard of Columbia. Perhaps the 
most exciting outside influence on the campus that year 
was the long visit of the Irish Players from the Abbey 
Theater in Dublin. Thew acting was very relaxed and real- 
istic. They played Synge’s Playboy of the Western World 
and six other plays. One of the company said to me, “This 
is a delightful town, but it’s only by the grace of God you 
get in or out of it!” 


I Go to Europe 


Between my sophomore and junior years, I made the 
first of twenty-two trips to Europe. I had just finished 
a course in medieval and modern European history and 
a one-semester course in Italian architecture with C. B. 
Martin. I joined a conducted tour of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel. In Rome I met Mr. Wager, with whom Id 
become acquainted through a student in my rooming house, 
and he showed me, in my free time, some things not on the 
tour. I was in Heidelberg when the First World War 
began. 

On arriving in Oberlin for the fall term of 1914 I found 
most of the students, and many of the faculty indifferent 
to the war in Europe. It all seemed very far away. But 
President King spoke out vigorously for the Allied cause 
against the Germans. Of the faculty I knew, those who 
were interested in the war were strongly Pro-Allied. Only 
two members of the faculty defended the German cause. 
One was a professor in the Theological Seminary who had 
studied in Germany, and the other was a typical German- 
American from Iowa who greatly enraged his students by 
defending every action of the Central Powers, including 
later the sinking of the Lusitania. The Trustees wished to 
dismiss him, but his colleagues stood together and fended 
off any Trustee action. Later, this same professor was dec 
orated by Hitler! 


As an Upperclassman 


In my junior year in college, everything turned upward 
in my courses. I had a marvellous course in Greek and 
Roman history with Professor Louis Lord, and I took the 
best of all my courses, either in college or in graduate 
school at Harvard, with Professor Wager. It was his famous 
course in the “Classics in Translation”: Homer, Virgil, 
the Greek Tragic Writers, and Dante. The course was 
beautifully organized, Dr. Wager’s command of the 
material and his choice of vocabulary were magistral, and 
the walls of the classroom faded away and one was with 
Homer in the Isles of Greece, with Virgil in Augustan 
Rome, with the Greek Tragic Writers in Periclean Athens, 
and with Dante in Medieval Florence. It was all reaily 
indescribable. He saw these great works in their true his 
torical settings, and, like Irving Babbitt at Harvard later, 
he gave me an early taste for intellectual history, and for 
seeing history through literature. I never had another course 
as inspiring and stimulating as this one. 

During these years, I saw a number of interesting per- 
formances in the theater in Cleveland and in Elyria. 

I spent a great deal of time on dramatics as an under- 
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graduate. Besides being president of the newly formed 
Oberlin Dramatic Association, I played in Shaw's You 
Never Can Tell, in a German play, Alt Heidelberg, 
in a French play, L’Anglais tel qu’on le parle, and in 
Aristophanes’ Women in Parliament, given in English. 
My occupation in the theater was in these years intense, 
and I loved to read plays for recreation. I must then have 
got all this “out of my system” for, later on, as my inter- 
est in music, especially old music, grew my interest in the 
theater declined. 


My Senior Year 


During my senior year in college, I took the survey 
courses in economics and in government. Neither was well 
taught, but the required reading was interesting, and both 
courses gave me valuable new concepts. The best senior 
course I took was Professor Wager’s ‘Victorian Prose.” We 
read Carlyle, Ruskin, Pater, Newman, Arnold, and Mill. 
The course absorbed me and was interesting in the highest 
degree. I can see now that it helped to strengthen my inter- 
est in the history of ideas. During my senior year in col- 
lege I had my twenty-first birthday, an event that brought 
my parents to Oberlin to help me celebrate. By this time 
I had fallen deeply in love with Oberlin and with the 
academic life. I applied to Harvard for admission to the 
graduate school and received a fellowship. At the time, 
the spring of 1916, I did not realize that I would not use 
it till the fall of 1919. My hard work as an undergraduate 
brought me election to Phi Beta Kappa in which, at the 
time, I took, I believe, greater satisfaction than in any- 
thing that happened to me later. 

In the college year 1915-1916, the name of the Theo- 
logical Seminary was changed to the Graduate School of 
Theology, the number of students in the Conservatory of 
Music was limited to four hundred, money was received to 
build the Allen Hospital and a number of men, many of 
them important athletes, were suspended for belonging to 
fraternities. There were interesting recitals by Gabrilowitsch, 
the pianist, Povla Frijsh, soprano, and Maude Powell, 
violinist. For Povla Frijsh’s recital, all the words of the 
songs were printed on the program in the language in 
which they were sung, and a brief prose translation was 
added. This added greatly to one’s insight into the per- 
formance, and I always wondered why no other song 
recital I ever heard was supplied with such a program. 
There were lectures by Lowes Dickinson on the war in 
Europe, by Rose Pastor Stokes on Socialism, by Mrs. 
Pankhurst on Woman Suffrage, and a Phi Beta Kappa 
address by President Hadley of Yale. The senior play was 
Aristophanes’ Women in Parliament, which was put on 
in front of the Chapel with the audience seated on bleach- 
ers on the Chapel plaza. 

In my senior year, the great war came closer to Oberlin, 
one indication of which was the singing of English war 
songs. I can well remember one Friday afternoon, when I 
was studying alone in the History Seminar Room, with 
the window open, hearing a crowd of students at the Bus 
Station, near the Historic Elm, singing “It’s a long way 
to Tipperary” as they saw off the football team for an 
out-of-town game. The Great War had reached this quiet 
village. ASS 
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UNDER THE ELMs 


... about people and things 


Summer Institute in English 


Under provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act, Oberlin Col- 
lege has been authorized by the U. S. 
Office of Education to offer a Summer 
Institute for study in English Litera- 
ture. The Institute, running for six 
weeks (June 28 to August 7), will 
provide opportunity for 40 high 
school teachers (grades 9-12) to in 
crease their professional competence in 
post-graduate study. 

STIPENDS 

Each participant is eligible for a 
stipend of $75 a week for the six-week 
period, with an additional $15 for 
each dependent. Participants — both 
individuals and married couples — 
will be housed in a College dormitory, 
with private dining arrangements for 
the group. Board and lodging will be 
$38.50 per week per person. 

COURSES 

All participants will take three 
courses in the major types of English 
literature. One of these (the seminar 
in Shakespeare) includes a free pro- 
gram of films and five theater produc- 
tions of the Shakespeare Repertory 
Company 1n Lakewood, Ohio.  Par- 
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ticipants will also elect one — or both, 
if desired — of two lecture courses 


meeting once a week, without credit, 
on painting and music. The courses 
offered are: Prose Fiction (three major 
types: short story, novella, novel) 
Two credits. Lyric Poetry (a survey 
including Shakespeare and his con- 


temporaries, Donne, Pope, Keats, 
Yeats, and selected American poets). 
Two credits. Shakespeare Seminar 


(six plays, with attendance at films 
and theater performances). Two cred- 
its. Non-credit courses: Painting and 
Sculpture (lecture and gallery talks 
based upon the extensive collection in 
the Allen Art Museum, and including 
one trip to the Cleveland Art Mu- 
seum). Music and Literature (lectures 
on the song, ballad, opera, and other 
forms of special literary interest). 

Up to six graduate credits may be 
earned in the program, although par- 
ticipants are not required to register 
for credit. Intention, however, must be 
indicated at the start of the program. 

ELIGIBILITY AND ADMISSION 

To be eligible participants must 
have the B.A. degree, preferably with 
an undergraduate major in English. 


They must be now employed and 


W. Dean Holdeman, °38 
Accepts new position 


under contract for the coming year. 
experience in teaching, preferablythree 
They must have had at least one 
year's experience in teaching, prefer- 
ably three. 

Qualified teachers who are interest- 
ed are urged to send for admission 
forms immediately. Completed forms 
must be returned to the director of 
the program no later than April 15. 


ANDREW Hoover, Director 
NDEA Summer Institute in English 
Rice Hall, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Holdeman Resigns as Dean 


W. Dean Holdeman, °38, Dean of 
Men in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences since 1955, has handed in his 
resignation to become personnel direc- 
tor at the New England Deaconess 
Hospital in Boston. He takes over his 
new post on April 1. Holdeman, who 
was associate dean under Edward F. 
Bosworth, “16, prior to his becoming 
dean, joined the administrative staff 
of the College in 1945 as assistant 
director of admissions. Since then he 
served in various capacities, as acting 
director of admissions (1948-49), as 
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veterans counselor (1945-49), as acting 
dean of men (1949-50). His wife, the 
former Elizabeth Hammond, °37, is a 
teacher at Prospect School, and will 
Oberlin end of 
the school year. 


remain in until the 


Holdeman has an M.A. in health 
and physical education from Colum- 
bia University, and was dean of men 
and instructor in physical education at 
Doane College, Nebraska, before en- 
tering into naval service. From 1951- 
53 he was recalled to active duty to 
serve in the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence. He is a Commander (Ret.) in 
the United States Naval Reserve. He 
is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel Administra- 
tors and has been active in the deans’ 
group in Ohio. In the Oberlin com- 
munity he has served as president of 
the high school PTA, the United 
Appeal, director of the Rotary Club, 
chairman of the Oberlin American 
Field Service Committee, and deacon 


of First Church. 

Taking Holdeman’s place, as acting 
dean of men, is John H. Purves, °42, 
currently enrolled in the Graduate 
School of Theology at Oberlin, work- 
ing toward an M.A. degree in the 
philosophy of religion. He was for- 
merly director of admissions and as- 
sistant to the president of Bluffton 
College in Ohio.- His wife, the former 
Christine Habegger, °40, is teaching 
vocal music in the junior and _ senior 
high schools in Oberlin. 


3 Alumni Bequests Total $600,000 


Bequests amounting to $600,000 
were received by the College in Jan- 
uary from three alumni, two retired 
school teachers and an attorney. Mrs. 
Doris McMaster Bibbins, °92, retired 
high school teacher, who taught for 
many years in Nebraska, Idaho, and 
California, willed Oberlin approxi 
mately $500,000. She had retired in 
1936 and was living in New York 


City at the time of her death last 
December at the age of 93. Miss 
Jessie M. Kelly, °99, A.M., °05, a 


retired science and mathematics teach 
er, willed the College about $30,000 
when she died in December, 1962. 
During her lifetime Miss Kelly, who 
was born in Ft. Dodge, Iowa, in 1875, 
taught in various schools in Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, and Illinois, as well as 
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Courtesy Oberlin News-Tribune 


in Oberlin and Peking, China. Albert 
A. Agenbroad, 1900, A.M., ‘Ol, a 
retired attorney, who died in Piqua, 
Ohio, April, 1962, left the College 
about $70,000 to establish a scholar- 
ship fund in his name. Before his 
retirement he was claim agent for the 


Erie Railroad. 


Win Swimming Awards 


Mary J. Culhane, assistant professor 
of physical education, and Ralph E. 
Bibler, associate professor of physical 
education, received a Red Cross 5-year 
500 hour award for voluntary water 
safety teaching. Presenting the awards 
at Crane Pool in January was George 
Reading, director of safety services for 
the Lorain County chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Miss Culhane, 
the swimming instructor for the 
women, is the coach of the synchron- 
ized swimming team which presents 
an annual show in Crane Pool. Pro- 
fessor Bibler is varsity swimming coach. 


Grant from Du Pont 


A grant of $5,000 was received by 
the College from the Du Pont Com- 


Stofan Studio 


Andrew G. Hoover 


Director, Summer Institute in English 


pany in connection with their program 
of aid to education and basic research. 
Half of the amount is earmarked for 
teaching in chemistry; the remaining 
half for liberal arts subjects that con- 
tribute in an important way to the 
education of scientists and engineers. 
Continued on page 29 


George Reading presents Red Cross awards to Mary Culhane and Ralph Bibler at Crane Pool 
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Oberlin College receive 


on display in Carnegie Libra 


Julian S. Fowler 


HEN JOHN JAY SHIPHERD was ten years old and as 

yet unaware that he was destined to found a 
college in the woods of Lorain County, Ohio, his father 
was elected to Congress from the state of New York. 
The United States had declared war on Great Britain 
eight months before the Hon. Zebulon R. Shipherd took 
his seat in the House of Representatives, and the enemy 
fleet blockading Chesapeake Bay was already raiding 
plantations and villages along its shores. Though Wash- 
ington was not to be attacked until a year later, rumors 
frequently disturbed the city as Mr. Shipherd indicates in 
a letter to a constituent dated at “Wash" 2 Oclock 15th 
July, 1813” 


“A third express has arrived here since 11 oclock 
last evening bringing information that a formidable 
Brittish fleet was in the patowmac making there way 
to this city with their boats out sounding. That they 
are not far below here at this time 1 presume ought 
not to be doubted and by tomorrow I expect to see 
them here. 

“The news produces bustle in preparing and I have 


Julian S. Fowler graduated from Hobart College cum laude in 
1911. He spent one term at King’s College in London and a year 
in the New York State Library School. In 1922 he took over as 
head librarian for the University of Cincinnati. Beginning in 1927, 
he served as head librarian for Oberlin for twenty-eight years, 
during which time he taught courses in bibliography and the his- 
tory of the book. Mr. Fowler is a member of the American Library 
Association and a past chairman of its college section. He is a past 
president of the Ohio State Library Association, a member of the 
Bibliography Society of America, and the American Association 
of University Professors. 
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much reason to believe from information that an effi- 
cient preparation will be difficult as they are not 
very well supplied with ammunition, etc. Should 
they come much mischief may be done at the navy 
yard. The public buildings are exposed to rockets or 
cannon balls. Indeed they can batter down the palace 
of the President from the river... .” 


This letter and some fifty others, one hundred fifty 
bound volumes, and many pamphlets and broadsides, all 
relating to the War of 1812, have come to the Oberlin 
Library as a gift from Mr. Orrin W. June of the Wicker- 
sham Gallery in New York City. 

Most of the letters were written during the war period; 
a few are retrospective. Some are personal; others are 
more or less official communications between government 
officials or officers of the armed services. Whatever their 
content or original purpose they combine, as the collector- 
donor intended, to supplement the printed material with 
information and opinions furnished by contemporaries and 
participants in every phase of the war. The writers range 
from such prominent figures as President Madison, James 
Monroe, Commodore Isaac Hull, John Quincy Adams, 
General Andrew Jackson, and General Zebulon Pike, to 
American soldiers and sailors confined in English or 
Canadian prisons. From across the Atlantic came the 
letters of a worried English mother to her son who was 
with Pakenham’s army at the battle of New Orleans. 


The Beginnings 


Mr. June’s interest in the War of 1812 began in his 
native town of Lima, Ohio, which is near the site of Fort 
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R of 1812 


portant gift which will be 
iroughout the month of March 


Amanda, a small supply depot built on the Auglaize River, 
in October, 1812, during General Harrison’s opening 
expedition against the Indians and British in the north- 
western part of the state. His attention was first directed 
to the local campaigns; later it was extended to those of 
the armies along the other frontiers and into Canada. It 
was soon evident to him that, since 1855, almost nothing 
had been written on the land actions of the war and that 
what had been written was derived from contemporary 
printing and from interviews with combatants still living 


The last page of the letter from Zebulon R. Shipherd, father of 
John J. Shipherd, one of the founders of Oberlin College. 
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in the mid-nineteenth century. Obviously, the clearest view- 
point on these land campaigns must come from primary 
sources. For these Mr. June began a search that has 
continued through the years. 


A Representative Collection 


The resulting collection is thoroughly representative, 
for it includes most of the standard works on the war, 
whether contemporary or of more recent date. Wartime 
files of several newspapers and journals reflect public 
opinion at the time. A considerable body of U. S. State 
Papers, presidential proclamations and messages, and Con- 
gressional documents from 1803 to 1818 are not in them- 
selves unique, but assembled here in company with some 
British documents they offer invaluable background 
material. 


Though the principal concentration is in the field of 
military operations, including British and Canadian ac- 
counts of the conflict and the personal narratives of both 
British and American participants, other related matters 
came as natural additions: the opposition to the war in 
New England with its threat of secession, the naval en- 
gagements on the lakes, where success offset the military 
fiascoes in their vicinity, even the three-year cruise of the 
U. S. frigate Essex, the first naval vessel to fly the Ameri- 
can flag in the Pacific to the destruction of much British 
shipping in those parts. 


Many Rarities 
In his search for primary sources Mr. June acquired 


many rarities in the form of books, letters, manuscripts, 
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One of the rarest books in the collection: The Journal of Adam Walker. Walker was a 
member of the regiment which defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe, Indiana, Nov. 1811. 


and maps. In fact, some of the finest examples came into Territories .. . by Adam Walker (Keene, N. H., 1816). 
his possession and have now become the property of Oberlin Like so many other wars, that of 1812 was followed by 
College. Only a few of the most notable can be mentioned a spate of inquiries into the conduct of unsuccessful cam- 
here: General James Winchester’s Historical Details, paigns and the behavior of various military men and gov- 
Having Relation to the Campaign of the North-Western ernment officials. Records of these investigations and 
Army ... During the Winter of 1812-13 (Lexington, Ky., trials are quite properly included in the collection. 

1818); Narrative of the Massacre at Chicago, August 15, Once peace was established, the inevitable rush of popu- 
1812 (Chicago, 1844) by Mrs. Juliette Kinzie; The Capitu- lation into the former battlegrounds, particularly those 
lation, or a History of the Expedition Conducted by Wil- in the Northwest Territory, excited the interest of travelers 
liam Hull... by an Ohio Volunteer (Chillicothe, 1812); and prospective settlers. Accounts of their visits of inves- 
Major John Richardson’s War of 1812. First Series. Con- tigation complete the picture of the “Second War for 
taining a Full and Detailed Narrative of the Operations Independence,” by which the sovereignty of the United 
of the Right Division of the Canadian Army (Brockville, States was definitely established and its aftermath, when 
1842); A Journal of Two Campaigns of the Fourth Regi- the leadership of the young Republic began to pass from 
ment of U. S. Infantry in the Michigan and Indiana the East to the pioneer West. ASS 
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The Alumni Board — The Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College 


Officers: Terms expire December 31, 
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6581 Ridgebury Blvd. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 44124 
Virginia Long McKay, ‘51 (Mrs. G. Robert), 
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301 West David Road, Kettering, Ohio 45429 
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Kathryn Louise Hopwood, *30, December 31, 1967 
Hunter College, New York 21, ya 
James W. Wickenden, °28, December 31, 1968 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
Charles A. Mosher, °28, December 31, 1969 
Washington epi Be CCH, 
December 31, 1970 


410 Cannon ares Bldg., 
Wwe Washington 8, D. C. 


Garl 1. Rowan, ~ 
2832 Ellicott St. 


Chairman of the Alumni Fund: Term expires 
June 30, 1967 


Wallace G. Anderson, *44 
6616 Pleasant St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Members-at-large: Terms expire December 31, 1965 


Margot Loungway Drekmeier, ‘53 (Mrs. Charles) 
831 Sutter Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Ruth Peal Graf, °37 (Mrs. LeRoy P.) 
R.D. No. 10, Little Switzerland Rd., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles W. Jones, °26 
766 Spruce St., Berkeley 7, Calif. 
Ella C. Parmenter, *15 
144 E. College St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Philip S. Thomas, ° 
c/o Ford Foundation, Box 7282, Karachi, Pakistan 
Terms expire December 31, 1966 
Thomas Boardman, °39 
8447 Spring Mill Court, 
James F, Fixx, °57 
33-16 81st St., ae Heights 72, N. Y. 
Donald M. Love, * 16 
460 E. College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Constance D. Sherman, °*30 
21 Iowa Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 11020 
Anne Heitkamp Wolf, °51 (Mrs. Arthur D.) 
16 Brace Road, Newington, Hartford 11, Conn. 


Indianapolis 60, Ind. 


Terms expire December 31, 1967 
Frances Church Van Pelt, °23 (Mrs. J. Robert) 
1400 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 
Barbara Booth Saint, "42 (Mrs. William S.) 
R.D. 2, Box 333, Dutch Rd., Fairview, Pa. 
Paul M. Titus, ~26 
P.O. Box 168, Gambier, Ohio 
Martin A. Hamburger, °49 
4403 Centre Ave., Apt. C-4, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Frances Kaplan, °61 
450 Edgewood Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 


Class Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 
Terms expire December 31 


Norman B. Miller, °33, past chairman, 1965 
3651 Norwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44122 

Kenneth E. Schroder, *54, chairman, 1966 
George School, George School, Pa. 

Alfred Van Horn, III, °46, chairman-elect, 
337 Nassau St., Park Forest, III. 
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Club Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 
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Lee Barr Wright, °45 (Mrs. C. Robert), 
past chairman, 1965 
Poland, Ohio 
*55 (Mrs. Murray Lloyd), 
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329 Rivard, Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. 
James W. Moore, °47, chairman-elect, 
6002 Dempsey St., McLean, Va. 


427 Pamela Court, 
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FROM THE OBERLIN REVIEW Students 


Review Changes 


With examination week and_ the 
break between semesters silencing the 
Oberlin Review for a period of three 
weeks, our monthly report on the voice 
of the undergraduate, as reflected by 
the student newspaper is limited to 
the opening issue by newly elected 
editor David M. Shelton, °66, of 
Tempe, Arizona. The Review did not 
carry a notice of the top news story 
as far as Shelton is concerned: his 
marriage between semesters to Wendy 


Conklin, °65, of Valhalla, New York. 


It did carry a new nameplate, 
which now reads: The Oberlin Re- 
view. Gone is the College seal, which 
has graced the first page of the news’ 
paper in one form or another since 
[Os2e" A special insert entitled). 90 
Years of Nameplates & News” calls 
attention to the changing nameplates 
since the Review was founded — “this 
is the twentieth-some time that the 
nameplate has changed” — along with 
items which Review investigators Judy 
McBride, °67, Bill Barnes, °66, and 
Bill Zeiger, °66, found intriguing. 


Among those items were an open 
letter from a senior to the freshmen 
men (1874): “You ought not to board 
at the Ladies’ Hall during your Fresh- 
man year, for several reasons, the most 
important of which is, that it will take 
your mind from your book. . . . When 
you are a Sophomore, and are a little 
steadier in the head, and cooler at the 
heart the experiment will be less 
hazardous.” Other items call attention 
to the need (1937) for a “few more 
or less radical changes in the present 
social scheme.” The change proposed 
was indicated as follows: “In particu 
lar, the Review suggests that during 
the fall season women be permitted to 
visit the lounges in men’s houses where 
facilities are adequate for their enter- 
tainment on Saturday afternoons fol- 
lowing football games. And that they 
be permitted to do this as informally 
as men now visit women in the latters’ 
own parlors.” The proposal, the edi- 
torial went on to say, offered 
sore as “an entering wedge” than a 
“social upheaval of the first magni- 
tude.” Another item, gleaned from the 
Review of 1922, indicated that “The 
smooth working of the dancing and 
smoking regulations considered a short 


Was 


‘ 
Are Sayin? . 

time ago such a radical departure from 
Oberlin traditions has been noticeable 
throughout the year. Harmony, 
based upon a more friendly attitude 
and a clearer conception of the points 
of view of each, has marked the rela- 
tions of faculty and students.” 


Double Dating Plan 


The Saturday Night Double Dating 
program (SNDD), which the Joint 
Board instigated to replace the Satur: 
day Night Calling Hours program, 
went into effect at the beginning of 
the semester. A Review story indicat- 
ed that since the new program “in 
volves no major shift from the present 
open section lounge program,” Pro- 
fessor Edward Kormondy, associate 
professor of biology and chairman of 
Joint Board, indicated that it was un- 
necessary to take the new program to 
the faculty for approval. The program 
passed Joint Board 8 to 1 on January 
15, with three student members ab- 
staining. 

The Review quoted one of them as 
saying: “Although the Open Section 
Proposal does add an element of spon- 
taneity to the Section Party program, 
it in no way actually meets the needs 
and demands of students for real 
couple privacy.” In a meeting on 
February 11, Dean Holdeman explain- 
ed the regulations of the new program 
to the social chairmen of the various 
sections of the men’s dormitories, 
whose duty it is to inform the mem- 
bers of the various sections. “Ultimate 
responsibility for monitoring,” how- 
ever, the Review indicated, rests with 
the house director. 


Council President Speaks 


Tim Craine, new president of the 
Student Council, the Review announc- 
ed, would deliver a “State of the 
Campus” message in the main lounge 
of Wilder on Sunday, February 14. 
Craine was quoted as saying: “I am 
disturbed by the pessimism of many 
students who accept as a fact that the 
future of Oberlin has decided 
It is the responsibility of those 


been 
for us. 
of us who are critical of the present 
course of Oberlin College to 
that its future has not been decided and 
that students shall have a 
new Oberlin.” 


resolve 


role 
M.S. 


major 


in creating the 


hr 
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| Pea LONG STANDING. tradi- 

tion, the Oberlin College Choir 
will again make an extended concert 
tour in the month of April. Only last 
spring the Choir spent nine weeks in 
Russia, after being selected in competi- 
tion for their high standards of per- 
formance by the State Department’s 
Cultural Presentations Program. Fine 
performances throughout the Soviet 
Union caused Russian critics to pro- 
claim them “a company brought up in 
the spirit of the finest musical tradi- 
tions.” 

Conducted by Robert Fountain, the 
director of the Choir since 1948, this 
year’s group promises another series of 
exciting musical events. All sixty-nine 
members, selected from both the Col- 
lege and the Conservatory will travel 


CHOIR PERSONNEL 


Louise Alfini, °68, Winnetka, III. 

John Alexander, °65, Margate, Fla. 
Sheila Allen, °66, San Diego, Calif. 
Cheryl Artis, °66, Avon Lake, O. 
Christina Asher, °66, Chesterton, Ind. 
Mary Ida Baile, °65, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Caryl Becker, “65, Akron, O. 

Donna Beik, °65, State College, Pa. 
Linda Braund, °65, Carlisle, Pa. 
Phyllis Brill, °67, Rochester, N. Y 


Robert Brown, °67, Northfield, O. 
Sarah Bullock, *65, Hamlet, N. C. 
Steven Campbell, '66, Bellevue, Nebr. 
Frank Clemmons, °67, Youngstown, O. 


Joyce Corbett, °66, Massillon, O. 


Rehearsal in the new Warner Concert Hall. 


by bus and plane to the west coast. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the concert tours that the Choir has 
been heard on the west coast. 

In previous years tours have been 
planned alternately in the east and 
the midwest. New York City’s Town 
Hall has alone been host to seven 
performances, each concert receiving 
high praise from music critics. 

Included in the repertoire of the 
Choir sacred and secular choral 
works, selected from the masters of 
five and sung in several 
languages. 


are 
centuries 


Every fall an entirely new choir is 
chosen from a large group of students. 
Even old members require an audition. 
Individual voices are not necessarily of 
solo quality, but are combined to form 
the best blend possible. 


Robert Cornett, °67, McLean, Va. 

David Culbert, °65, Washington, D. C. 
Sharon Davis, 66, Baltimore, Md. 

Rebecca Elwell, °68, Essex, Mass. 

Arlene Ervin, °68, Seattle, Wash. 

Rodney Farrar, °65, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ralph Ficker, °67, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
Judith Goldberg, °67, Arden, Del. 

Dianne Haley, °66, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Linda Hall, °65, Barker, N. Y. 

G. Burton Harbison, °66, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Errol Haun, Larned, Kan., special. 

Joan Heller, °66, Avis, Rae 

Edward Hildebrand, III, °68, Columbus, O. 
Kathryn Horn, °67, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Russell Hurd, °66, Kent, O. 
Thomas Jenkins, *66, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Barbara Johnson, °65, Arlington, Va. 


OBERLID 
MAKE; 


During several rigorous rehearsals 
each week, Director Fountain applies 
a system of exercises designed to in- 
crease the range and improve the tone 
quality of the individual voices. Exer- 
cises are also designed to relax the 
voice and realize its full capacity. 
While choir members “warm up” their 
voices they engage in mild physical 
exercises which help improve breath 
control. 

The result of the care involved in 
rehearsals is realized in concert, where 
sixty-nine voices combine to sing some 
of the finest music ever written. Pro- 
grams are entirely memorized, thus 
insuring each member’s understanding 
of the music. 

The final performance is a credit to 
the director and the individual mem- 
bers. It is pure delight to the listener. 


Brian Jones, '65, Duxbury, Mass. 
Commodore Keith, °65, Oakdale, Pa. 

Susan Kilbon, °66, Princeton, N. J. 

Arthur Kingdon, ‘65, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Sara Levine, °67, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cheryl Littell, *67, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Clifford Lowe, °65, New York, N. Y. 
Sheryll McManus, °66, Detroit, Mich. 
Carol Meadows, °*66, Dayton, O. 

John Miller, *68, Winchester, Va. 

Gail Nelson, ‘65, Princess Anne, Md. 
Carol Oncley, *66, Seattle, Wash. 

Glover Parham, ‘66, Fairfield, Ala. 

Thomas Pellaton, '66, Port Washington, N. Y. 
David Ranney, *65, Yankton, S. D. 

John Ray, ‘67, Topsfield, Mass. 

Nancy Schneider, °65, Westfield, N. if 
Francine Schutzman, *67, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE CHOIR 
SPRING ‘TOUR 


By Rosin Laurie Crapsey, *65 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


Tour SCHEDULE 


APRIL 


2 Detroit 
Wayne State Memorial Hall 


3 Evanston 
Evanston Township High School 


4 Los Angeles 
Occidental Campus, Thorne Hall 


Professor Robert Fountain 


5 San Diego 
Sherwood Hall in La Jolla 


6 Claremont 
Pomona College 


8 Palo Alto 
Gunn High School 


9 Berkeley 
Berkeley Campus, Hertz Hall 


10 Denver 
Colorado Woman's College 


Choir members exercise before the concert. 


Steven Schwartz, °68, Shaker Heights, O. 
Robert Seeman, °65, New Rochelle, N. TY. 
Richard Sentieri, °65, Mansfield, O. 

James Smith, °65, Petersburg, Alaska 
Melanie Smith, °66, Dayton, O 

Lee Spear, '67, Murrysville, Pa 

Patricia Spencer, °65, Big Flats, N. Y. 
Frank Spoto, °67, New Milford, N. J. 
Nicola Stechow, 67, Oberlin, O. 

William Stiles, 66, Laurel, Md 

G. Theodore Still, °65, Setauket, L. I., N. Y 
Ray Strand, °68, Chamberlain, S. D 

Nancy Tappen, °66, Short Hills, N. J. 
Myrtle Thornton, °67, Cleveland, O 

Alan Varner, °68, Old Greenwich, Conn 
Andrew Ward, °6%, Riverside, Conn 
Joanne Williamson, °67, South Bend, Ind 
Norma Younkin, °68, Hollsopple, Pa 
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History 
STARK County, OHIo. Brief History of 

Stark County, Ohio. By Edward T. 

Heald, °07. Canton, Ohio: The Stark 

County Historical Society. 185 pp, in’ 

cluding index. $3.95 paperback, $5.95 

cloth. 

This volume is a digest of Mr. Heald’s 
six-volume exhaustive work, Stark County 
Story. In the present book there are 11 
chapters, covering the story of the settle- 
ment and development of the area from 
the glacial period to the °60’s. Chapters 
are preceded by a page of art work sug- 
gesting the contents of the chapters. 


A History OF THE Post OFFICE IN NEW 
ZEALAND. By Howard Robinson, pro- 
fessor emeritus of history and chairman 
of the department, Oberlin College. 
Wellington, New Zealand: R. E. Owen, 
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ARE: Demiehac 


Government Printer. 
appendices and index. 35s. 


280 pp, including 


In this work the author tells the story of 
New Zealand's post office from its begin- 
nings in 1840 to the present time. The post 
office in British includes not 
only the transmission of letters, but com- 
munication by telephone and telegraph, by 
radio and cables as well. Professor Robin- 
son had full use of New Zealand Post 
Office records in preparing the book. He 
tells the story from the days of sailing 


countries 


ships, runners, horseback, canoe, etc., 
through to train, plane, telephone, and 
wireless. 

The book contains numerous line and 


half-tone illustrations, 


maps, and_ charts. 
The end-paper maps of two of the largest 
New Zealand prepared 
especially for this book. 


islands of were 


By Evita C. ParMENTER, °15 


Our HuntspurG Heritace. Historical 
Sketches of Huntsburg, Geauga County, 
Ohio Families During the Years 1850- 
1910. Compiled by Pliny O. Clark, °03. 
Printed privately. 373 pp. 


One hundred writers, representing many 
of the families of Huntsburg, contributed to 
this book, making a 20-page booklet grow 
to its present length. The book was planned 
as a gallery of family sketches, each one 
written by a member of a family. In its 
final form the book tells of the life of this 
typical Western Reserve town during the 
period of 1850 to 1910. A number of fam- 
ilies are omitted because they never sent 
sketches or because they did not give per- 
mission to print. The book contains geneal- 
ogies, sketches, many photographs, family 
anecdotes, and even some poetry and some 
“good old home remedies” from a diary. 
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Wortp Leapers I Have Known. By 
Jerome Davis, ‘13. New York City: Cita- 
del Press. 191 pp. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, 
$1.75. 


Dr. Davis has met many world leaders 
in his life and revisits them in imagination 
in this book. Dr. Ralph Sockman writes 
the Introduction. The leaders range widely 
from Dr. John R. Mott of the World 
YMCA and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
to Gandhi, Kagawa, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 
Khrushchev, Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and others. Roland 
Bainton, educator and author, calls the 
book “pithy, pungent, powerful,’ and Dr. 
Sockman says, “Dr. Davis views intently, 
feels intensely, and writes interestingly.” 


LINCOLN AND THE First SHot. By Rich- 
ard N. Current, °34. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co. 223 pp. 
$3.95. 

One of a planned series of books on 
“Critical Periods of History,” this volume 
deals with the days when the Union hung 
in the balance, from Lincoln’s arrival in 
Washington before his inauguration to the 
actual mobilization for war. The United 
States claims a national tradition of never 
firing the first shot. The question of Fort 
Sumter, what happened there and what 
followed, according to the author “. . . in- 
volves problems of historical evidence and 
interpretation which have more fascination 
than even the best of ordinary puzzles.” 
The book contains a bibliography and notes. 


Science 


THE ARTIFICIAL WORLD AROUND Us. By 
Lucy Estrin Kavaler, *45. New York 
City: The John Day Company. 125 pp. 
$3.50. 

In this book the author introduces the 
reader to the many items the test tube has 
contributed to contemporary life — artifi- 
cial smells, hardware, automotive parts and 
machinery made of plastic instead of metal, 
synthetic gems, artificial flavors of soft 
drinks and ice cream, and others. 

Other books by Mrs. Kavaler are The 
Private World of High Society, and a 
children’s book, The Wonders of Algae. 


CRAIG AND FAusT’s CLINICAL PARASITOLO- 
Gy. Edited by Ernest Carroll Faust, *12, 
and Paul Farr Russell, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: Lea and Febiger. 7th Edition. 1099 
pp. 353 Illustrations and 8 Plates in 
Color. 23 Tables. $16.50. 

This is a comprehensive text and refer- 
ence work on protozoa, helminths, and 
arthropods as agents and vectors of disease- 
producing organisms. It is internationally 
recognized as the most authoritative book 
on the subject. It presents full discussions 
of etiology, pathology, symptomatology, 
diagnosis, treatment, and control from 
which readers gain an understanding of 
each of these phases of the subject. Preven- 
tion is considered fully in relation to indi- 
viduals as well as to population groups. 
Medical students, physicians, and public 
health workers find in the book essential 
information to meet their various responsi- 
bilities. 
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ELEMENTARY HUMAN ANATOMY. By An- 
drew J. Berger, °39. New York City: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 538 pp. $7.75. 
This textbook is divided into two parts — 

the first discussing the basic plan of each 

system (integumentary, skeletal, muscular, 
nervous, and so on) and the second dealing 
with functional aspects of regional anatomy 

(the head and neck, thorax, abdomen, pel- 

vis, upper limb, lower limb). The purpose 

is to give the student an understanding of 
the basic anatomical systems that will serve 
as a basis for clarifying the vital relation- 
ship between form and function. The book 
integrates pertinent information from the 
fields of histology, embryology, and adult 
structure as related to function and birth 
defects. There are many jllustrations and 

a thorough index. The book will be of 

value not only to students of zoology and 

biology, but also to those studying physical 
education, physical therapy, speech, art, 
and dental technology. 


SET THEORY AND Its Locic. By Willard 
Van Orman Quine, °30. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press. 371 pp, including 
preface. $5.95. 


This addition to the literature of abstract 
set theory distinguishes itself on many 
counts. Among the more obvious are the 
numerous novelties of its treatment, its 
lucidity, and its breadth of coverage. The 
book is divided in a natural way into three 
parts. In Part I the natural numbers are 
defined and their arithmetic developed 
within a theory whose axioms provide only 
for the existence of finite classes. Part II 
begins with a treatment of the real number 
system and continues with an account of 
ordinal numbers, transfinite recursion, and 
cardinal numbers. Part III presents and 
compares a variety of axiomatizations of set 
theory. 

R. R. Stoll 
Professor of Mathematics 


STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A PROGRAM FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION. By Celeste McCol- 
lough, °47, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, and Mr. Loche Van Atta, associate 
professor of psychology at Oberlin. New 
York City: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
267 (ppyeo).90- 


This book, by two members of the facul- 
ty, is a relatively non-mathematical treat- 
ment of concepts which people reading in 
the social sciences, psychology, and educa- 
tion should know and provides a grounding 
in statistical principles and terminology. It 
presents a self-instructional program which 
a student can complete in about 20 hours, 
outside of class. The book is an outgrowth 
of a project to evaluate self-instructional 
devices or “teaching machines.” The pro- 
grammed materials were tested by classes 
both at Oberlin and at several other col- 
leges and universities before the final ver- 
sion of the book was completed. 


Tue Story OF YOUR RESPIRATORY SyYS- 
TEM. By Edith Weart, °19. Illustrated in 
color by Jan Fairservis. New York City: 


Coward-McCann. 62 pp. $3.50. 
Fourth title in an introductory series in 


which each book deals with some aspect of 
the human body, this book gives a detailed 
description of the structure and function of 
the respiratory system. It explains how 
oxygen is passed from the lungs into the 
blood, what causes a person to sneeze and 
cough, what happens when one _ breathes 
“thin air,” and how one becomes acclimated 
to the change of air pressure in high alti- 
tudes. Pronunciation of scientific terms is 
given as they appear in the text, and there 
is a glossary, as well as an index. The book 
is suitable for fifth and sixth grade students. 
The three earlier books covered blood, 
glands, and nervous system. 


PHysics: FUNDAMENTALS AND FRONTIERS. 
By Robert Stollberg and Faith Fitch Hill, 
°33. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 695 pp, including appendix and 
index. $6.80. 

This textbook presents a full-year course 
for 11th or 12th grade which can be taught 
either before or after chemistry. It aims 
to make the student aware of the unifying 
principles of physics, the nature of hypoth- 
esis, the history of important concepts, the 
ever-recurring changes in theory, and the 
value of mathematics and precise measure- 


ment. It also involves the student in a 
variety of intellectual and experimental 
activities. The work begins with simple 


concepts and everyday experience and pro- 
ceeds through careful steps to discovery 
of the unifying principles of physics. There 
is a teacher's manual and an annotated 
teacher's edition. 


Education 


BECOMING AN Epucator. An Introduction 
by Specialists to the Study and Practice 
of Education. Coordinating editor, Van 
Cleve Morris, °43. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 409 pp. $6.95. 


In the eleven chapters of this book the 
ten authors discuss the study of education, 
the foundations of education, education in 
action, and the educational profession. Mr. 
Morris is the author of chapters 1, 3, and 
11, and the preface. Another of the con- 
tributors is John S. Diekhoff, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, formerly on the facul- 
ty at Oberlin College. The book contains 
biographical material about the authors, an 
appendix giving a code of ethics for teach- 
ers, and an index. 


DisTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION NOTEBOOK. By 
Mrs. Patricia Mink Rath, 51, and Ralph 
E. Mason. Danville, Illinois: The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, Inc. 321 
pp. 10 tab dividers. $3.00 (including 
zipper notebook cover). 


Mrs. Rath is supervisor, business and 
distributive education, State of Illinois. She 
and her collaborator developed the note- 
book, a new idea in the field, to assist the 
high school distributive education enrollee 
to understand the relationships between his 
part-time employment in a distributive occu’ 
pation and his related classroom study con- 
cerning distribution. It is designed also to 
encourage him to do serious thinking about 
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his own career goals. It complements the 
basic references used in distributive educa- 
tion, instead of following any particulaz 
text. 


A FESTSCHRIFT FOR FREDERICK B. ARTZ. 
Edited by David H. Pinkney, °36, and 
Theodore Ropp, *34. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press. 236 pp. $7.50. 
This is a volume of historical essays 

honoring Frederick B. Artz, °16, Oberlin 

College professor emeritus of history. The 

editors and eight other historians, all past 

students of Professor Artz, contributed the 

11 essays of the book. The initial essay, 

by the editors, is an appraisal of Artz as 

teacher, scholar, and critic and of his con- 
tributions to historical writing. The other 
essays are scholarly articles by historians 
writing in the fields in which they have 
achieved professional distinction. 

The volume carries a bibliography of the 
scholarly writings of Professor Artz and 
biographical notes on the contributors. 


Biography, Autobiography 


CHAUNCEY WRIGHT AND THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF PRAGMATISM. By Edward H. 
Madden, °46. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 203 pp. $5.00. 

The author, professor of philosophy at 
San Jose State College, offers in this work 
the first detailed examination of the life 
and thought of a pivotal figure in American 
philosophy. Chauncey Wright himself made 
a direct contribution to the philosophy of 
science, religion, ethics, and metaphysics. 
He also had an acknowledged influence on 
other American philosophers. With Wright, 
the author says, began the “Golden Age” 
of Peirce, James, Dewey, Royce, and San- 
tayana. He was the first in the series of 
technically proficient and original philoso- 
phers. In writing this book Professor Mad- 
den had access to material not previously 
available. 


PIONEER FAMILIES OF GUERNSEY COUNTY, 
Ou10o, CoNNER-MastTERs. Compiled by 
E. Margaret Masters Conner, °30 and 
Robert Monroe Conner, °30. Printed 
privately. 170 pp, including index. 


This book is a compilation of informa- 
tion concerning the ancestors of the authors 
and was prepared originally for their own 
family and not for publication. It contains 
considerable material of a personal nature 
of especial interest to the family, but also 
of interest to the historian and to other 


genealogists. In it the reader finds quota’ 
tions from newspapers. courthouse docu’ 
ments, wills, letters, histories, notebooks 


and other sources. It represents years of 
research. The authors regret that much 
had to be omitted because some papers 
were illegible and much was lost. 


“Goop EveNnINnG!” A Professional Memoir. 
By Ravmond Swing, °09, Litt.D., °40. 


New York City: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc. 311 pp, including index. 
$5.95. 


In this book the former war correspon- 


dent, radio news commentator, author, and 
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composer recounts his varied and colorful 
experiences in the same quiet tone in which 
he made his broadcasts. He covered both 
World Wars as a war correspondent. His 
account of those years and his subsequent 
years of government service and news cast- 
ing make the book a story of the times in 
which he lived and worked. The chapter 
on Oberlin Days will interest both his 
contemporaries and younger Oberlinians. 


Politics 


EMPEROR AND NATION IN JAPAN. Political 
Thinkers of the Tokugawa Period. By 
David Magarey Earl, *33. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. xii and 
270 pp. $7.50. 


According to the Japan Times the author 
has taught in the past at Meiji, Keio, and 
Yamaguchi Universities in Japan. “He has 
made an exhaustive study of Japanese pollit- 
ical thought in the Tokugawa period with 
the result that his work supplies a valuable 
understanding of the developments in the 
country during and following the Meiji 
restoration.” 


HuMAN NATURE IN POoLitTics. By James 
C. Davies, °39. New York City: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 403 pp. $7.50. 


Dealing with a psychological analysis of 
basic causes of political behavior, the book 
cites the forces that are present in both 
stable and unstable societies and that pro- 
duce various patterns of political action in 
relation to changes in stability of economic 
and other environmental forces. The au- 
thor points out that the human organism 
provides determinants of political impor- 
tance — that the state of mind systematical- 
ly producing political behavior results from 
forces both within and outside the indi- 
vidual human being. Figures whose origins 
are considered in a chapter dealing with 
political tensions include Lincoln, McCar- 
thy. Masaryk, Hitler, and Lenin. The 
author has said of the book that it is “a 
nioneering effort — not definitive, but 
deeply explorative.” 


CONGRESS AND THE FOUNDATIONS. By 
John E. Lankford, °56. River Falls, Wis.: 
University Press. 142 pp, including an 
introduction, notes to the text, an essay 
on sources, and the index. $3.30. 


As the great foundations have grown 
and multiplied in the United States they 
have become the object of Congressional 
investigation. Questions have risen as to 
their role in American life, their influence 
on education and the economy, their pos- 
sible abuse of tax-exemption _ privileges. 
They have been considered too conservative 
and also too revolutionary. This book tells 
the story of the investigations of the foun- 
dations by Congress in the twentieth cen- 
tury, focusing on the methods by which 
Congress attempted to get answers con 
cerning foundation activities and how the 
foundations attempted to answer their 
Congressional critics. 


Miscellaneous 


CaRRYING BRITISH MalLs OveErRsEAsS. By 
Howard Robinson, professor emeritus of 
history and chairman of the department, 
Oberlin College. London: George Allen 
€& Unwin Ltd. 327 pp, including ap- 
pendices and index. 50s. net. 


This book describes the changing ways 
in which mail has been actually transported 
overseas, the ships and the routes they 
used, and the varied ways in which the 
mails were safeguarded and handled as the 
service expanded during peace and war to 
its present world-wide position. 

There are a number of illustrations and 
maps and a bibliography. 


THE FuTURE OF PRIVATE PENSIONS. By 
Merton C. Bernstein, °43. New York 
City: The Free Press of Glencoe. 385 
pHs 12.50; 


In this book Mr. Bernstein points out 
the flaws in present private pension plans 
and suggests basic reconstruction of the 
system to eliminate the shortcomings and 
curb the abuses of these rapidly expanding 
financial giants. He makes the first con- 
crete proposals for a private pension clear- 
tions would be managed by the govern- 
ing house system in this country. Its opera- 
ment or by a consortium of private institu- 
tions operating such plans or by a com- 
bination of both. Norway already uses 
“transfer values,” one of the devices he 
proposes, and British actuaries regard them 
as feasible. Senator Paul Douglas of IIli- 
nois has written the preface. 


MataysiA. By John Edward Metcalf, *50. 
New York City: First National City 
Bank. 24 pp. 


This booklet, by an associate economist 
of the National City Bank, is designed 
chiefly to present the growing opportunities 
in Malaysia for U. S. businessmen. It has 
maps and charts and tables of statistics, 
gives the origin of Malaysia, its govern- 
mental structure, economic geography, po- 
tential industrial growth and other items 
of interest to businessmen in the United 
States. 


ArT BeFrore CoL_uMBus. By Andre Em- 
merich, °44. New York City: Simon 
and Schuster. 256 pp. $10.00. 


In his text the author does more than 
tell of the art of the periods he covers. He 
describes hundreds of art objects in detail 
and relates them to the religion, the indus- 
try, and the daily life of the people who 
made them, so that the reader learns much 
about each of the Indian cultures involved. 
The book covers the art of ancient Mexico 
from the archaic villages of the second 
millennium B.C. to the Aztecs. There are 
more than 150 photographs by Lee Boltin. 
There are also notes on the illustrations, a 
list of books for further study, a glossary, 
and an index. 
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Roots OF NEGRO RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 
The 1920's: THREE HarLemM ReEnals- 
SANCE AUTHORS. By Stephen H. Bronz, 
“62. New York City: Libra Publishers 
Inc. 101 pp, including notes. $1.99. 


> 


“Between the fawning, partly dissembling 
Uncle Tom of the Reconstruction era and 
the determined, outspoken Negro of today’s 
boycotts and sit-ins lies an immense gulf,” 
Mr. Bronz writes in his introduction. By 
focusing on the writings of three Negro 
authors of the 1920's, he reveals much 
about the complex groping of Negroes for 
better understanding of themselves and of 
their roles in a white society. The writers 
he considers are James Weldon Johnson, 


Countee Cullen, and Claude McKay. 


SWAN AND SHADOW: YEATS’s DIALOGUE 
WitH History. By Thomas R. Whit- 
aker, “49. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 340 pp, in- 
cluding notes and index. $7.50. 


As the author says in his introduction, 
no one prior to this had “given sustained 
attention to the various ways in which his- 
tory was central to Yeats’s poetic develop- 
ment and to the meaning of his work.” 
This the author proceeds to do. Part I of 
the study traces the development of Yeats’s 
panoramic vision of history; Part II, the 


elaboration of the experienced historical 
drama, and “how he fused that drama with 
the panoramic vision.” In the process one 
gets a full interpretation of many of Yeats’s 
poems and briefer comments on certain 
plays, some of his stories, and parts of 


A Vision. 


Poetry 
Lyrics FoR Livinc. By Alfred Grant Wal- 


ton, “11. Francestown, New Hampshire: 
The Golden Quill Press. 86 pp. $2.75. 


From his thirty-year pastorate of a large 
city church, the author has come to know 
well the problems confronting young and 
old alike — discouragements, defeats, lone- 
liness, the search for faith. In his poems 
(this is his fifth booklet of verses) he seeks 
to speak to the hungers and the longings 
of the human heart and to bring light and 
inspiration helpful for life's daily needs. 


THE Skip Rope Boox. Collected by 
Francelia McWilliams Butler, °45. New 
York City: The Dial Press. Illustrated 
by Gail E. Haley. 44 pp. $1.95. 


Mrs. Butler has collected a group of the 
rhythmic jingles that little girls have been 
using for generations when they skip rope. 


Some of them are very old. Some have a 
modern flavor. her little book 
may be considered representative, for there 
are many other versions of the ones she 
has collected. The illustrations are delight- 
ful and the introduction by Phyllis McGin- 
ley concludes with this paragraph, “. . . in 
a veering world with only death and taxes 
supposedly constant, it is heartening to 
know that, fifty years from now if the 
planet is still in orbit, our posterity will be 
shouting as they jump, ‘Intry, mintry, cutry 
corn, apple seed and apple thorn,’ a refrain 
as old as the English language. Childhood’s 
kingdom has steadfast laws.” 


Those in 


No OTHER LANTERN. By Margaret B. 
McGee, °10. Portland, Maine: House of 
Falmouth, Inc. 90 pp. $3.25. 


This book contains the first collection of 
poems by Mrs. McGee. There are 90 
poems, grouped thematically and ranging 
from mood to mood. There are serious 
religious pieces and some bits of social 
satire and humorous comments on_ the 
contemporary scene. The writing achieves 
a variety of forms and avoids monotony. 
The title is taken from Richard Hovey — 
“Thy oracles for thee and mine for me. I 
have no other lantern for my feet than 
the one given into my hand.” ASS 


Under the Elms 


Bartleby Broadcast on Radio 


Bartleby, the opera composed by 
Walter Aschaffenburg, “51, assistant 
professor of Music Theory and Com- 
position, was broadcast over WDOK, 
Cleveland, on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 7. Along with the full-length 
tape of the opera were interviews with 
Professor Aschaffenburg, Franz Bibo, 
assistant professor of conducting, and 
Daniel Harris, professor of singing, 
who directed the orchestra and the 
singers. Based on the story by Herman 
Melville, with libretto by Jay Leyda, 
Bartleby had its premier performance 
in Oberlin last November, in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the Melville 
Society of America. 


Medieval Frescoes on Display —_ 
On exhibition at the Allen Art Mu- 


seum from January 16 to February 14 
were 60 facsimiles of Byzantine art 
from the churches and monasteries of 
Serbia and Macedonia. These facsim- 
iles, painted on site by Yugoslav artists 
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under government supervision, were 
made from art work long hidden in 
inaccessible mountain churches. They 
are painted in full scale on canvas 
coated with a base reacting to tempera 
paint similar to the original fresco on 
wet plaster walls. They present an 
historical and stylistic survey of Serbian 
painting beginning with the mid-11th 
century. The display is from the 
Traveling Exhibition Service of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is part of the collec- 
tion of the Gallery of Frescoes in 
Belgrade. 


Research Status Appointments 


Research status appointments for 
1965-66 have been granted to six pro- 
fessors for the coming year. The ap- 
pointments, which contain allowances 
for travel and other incidental expenses 
in addition to full salary, enable the 
recipients to devote full time to re- 
search instead of teaching. Appointed 
from the faculty of the division of 
arts and sciences are Paul B. Arnold, 
"40, professor of art, who will work 


in woodcut; Thomas A. Flinn, associate 
professor of government, who will do 
research on the politics of Ohio; Barry 
McGill, associate professor of history, 
who will go to England to continue his 
study of the Liberal parliamentary 
party in Britain, 1885-1931; and San- 
ford Shepard, assistant professor of 
Spanish, who will do research in Spain 
and Portgual on the influence of the 
Arabic and Hebrew languages on Span- 
ish and Portuguese semasiology and 
syntax. Appointments from the Con- 
servatory of Music faculty went to 
Edward M. Chudacoff, assistant pro- 
fessor of music theory, who will visit 
European electronic music studios and 
work on a composition for instrumental 
cnsemble and magnetic tape, and 
Richard M. Murphy, assistant profes- 
sor of the history and literature of 
music, who will do research both in 
this country and Europe on the instru- 
music of the 16th and 17th 
These appointments bring 
the total of faculty participants in the 


mental 
centuries. 


Oberlin Research Status Program to 18 
ASD 


since its inception in 1962-63. 
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SPORTS SEASON | 1s 


1) Riss WINTER 
drawing to a close as this is being 
written. With only three weeks of 
competition left, the Yeomen are strug- 
gling to finish with a 500 percentage 
in the five intercollegiate sports. Oddly 
enough, it is Oberlin’s newest varsity 
ice hockey — that has the 
best record. With four wins, one loss, 
and one tie, the hockey team under 
the tutelage of Joe Horn, ‘60, is sit- 
ting on top of the Northern Division 
of the Ohio Ice Hockey Association. 


sport 


When the new skating rink was 
constructed last year with the appro- 
priate size and qualifications for inter- 
collegiate ice hockey, the statement -was 
made that at some time in the future 
Oberlin might add hockey to the list 
of intercollegiate sports. No one, how- 
ever, expected that time to arrive in 
1964-65. However, enthusiasm for the 
sport and the chance of working out 
an 8-game schedule resulted in ice 
hockey joining the list of varsity sports 
this winter. 


Joe Horn, who took over the coach- 
ing duties, admits that his knowledge 
of hockey is not very extensive, but, 
as he said the other day, he is “learn- 
ing all the time.” So is the hockey 
team, which has been practicing dili- 
gently two to four hours a day, a 
circumstance distinctly noticeable in 
the results of the competition since 
the contest with Ohio State University 
on December 3. In that contest (Ohio 
State is not a member of the Associa- 
tion), the Yeomen absorbed an 11 to 
1 shellacking. Since then, however, 
Western Reserve, Case Tech, Kenyon, 
and Bowling Green have bowed to the 
local skaters — all on the home rink. 
The Bowling Green contest on Feb- 
ruary 13 showed the result of condi- 
tioning. Trailing 5 to 2 at the end of 
the first period, the Yeomen skaters 
began to close the gap, wearing down 
the visitors until they tied the score 
at 6 in the second period, and then 
forged ahead to win, 10-8. 


That score, incidentally, indicates a 
characteristic of the performance all 
season — a lack of good defensive play. 
Where a hockey game with expe- 
rienced performers will normally run 
into a total score of 5 to 6 goals at 
the most, only one of the Oberlin con- 
tests has resulted in a total score of 
less than 9 goals. 

Oberlin students are discovering the 
thrill of watching a hockey game, with 
its speed and mayhem. And they have 
been braving the wintry blasts in the 
rink — open on three sides — to come 
in ever-increasing numbers to watch 
and shout encouragement. 


A dozen Yeomen have shared in 
the scoring this season, led by Ted 
Raphael, Grosse Pointe Woods, Michi- 
gan) with 8 goals and Jones Shannon 
(Westport, Massachusetts) with 6. 
Chris Browning (Glenview, Illinois) 
has 3 goals to his credit; Bruce Camp- 
bell (Ann Arbor, Michigan), Robert 
Hoyer (Windom, Minnesota), Robert 
Stam (Boston, Massachusetts), War- 
ren Vaughn (San Mateo, California), 
and Charles Wheeler (Durham, New 
Hampshire) 2 each; and Curt Adkis- 
son (Morrilton, Arkansas), Jeff Allen 
(Livingston, New Jersey), Robert 
Bartow (Candor, New York), and 
Peter Feller (New City, New York), 
one each. Feller scored the lone goal 
that defeated Case Tech, and Shannon 
scored the only goal for Oberlin in 
the rout by Ohio State. 


Other Sports 


Oberlin ended the fall sports season 
just short of a 500 percentage, with 
12 wins, 13 losses, and one tie, as the 
football, soccer, and cross country 
teams swung into action. With luck, 
the sports record should be all even at 
the end of the winter campaign. As 
of today the basketball team has won 
6 and lost 10; the fencing team has 
won 5 and lost 4; the swimming team 
has won 3 and lost 2; and the luckless 
wrestlers have won one while drop- 
ping 5. 
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The cagers, with two regular games 
left, have had an exciting season. Two 
of the contests have gone into over- 
time, the Yeomen losing one — to 
Hiram, 65-70 — and taking the other 
— from Denison, 59-58. Two other 
games, with Mt. Union and Capital 
were nip and tuck, the Yeomen drop- 
ping both by close scores. 

The fencers, with return matches 
scheduled with Western Reserve and 
Fenn, both of whom they defeated in 
early encounters, ought to finish with 
a 7-4 season. Swimming has four dual 
meets remaining. Although dropping 
two matches so far, the Yeomen swim- 
mers are clearly the best that have 
ever represented Oberlin. New marks 
have been set all through the season by 
Gary Gault (Ashland, Ohio), Andy 
Wilson (Lathrup Village, Michigan), 
Tim Cross (East Lansing, Michigan), 
Steve Stitt (Austin, Texas), Dave 
Russell (Evanston, Illinois), John 
Trauger (Big Flats, New York), Paul 


Past game. Left to right: Curt Adkisson, Ted Raphael, leading scorer, 
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Joe R. Horn 
Hockey coach. 


Safyan (Pittsburgh), and George Lil- 
lich (Oberlin). 


squad has broken every existing Ober- 


In fact, the present 


lin record this season except one: the 
200-yard butterfly set by Harry Hun- 
sicker in 1952. The wrestlers hope to 
close the season with a 3-6 mark. 
Various kinds of bad luck have plagued 
the wrestlers all season, over and above 
the fact that Larry Gladieux (Scars- 
dale, New York), Larry Piper (Balti- 
more), and Steve Wineberg (Barber- 
ton, Ohio) have been the only expe- 
ASS 


rienced men on the squad. 


and Charlie Wheeler, 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


eb 


Mar. 


Sports Schedule 
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2 
A 
13 
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6 
13 
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BASKETBALL 


Adrian, 76-73 
at Marietta, 62-78 
at Muskingum, 64-76 
Western Reserve, 93-68 
Wittenberg, 53-63 

at Case Tech, 62-60 
at Ohio Wesleyan, 59-78 
at Wooster, 72-69 
Heidelberg, 59-78 
at Otterbein, 58-96 
at Allegheny, 68-57 
Mount Union, 60-66 
at Hiram,65-70 
Capital, 70-76 
Akron, 42-65 
Denison, 59-58 
at Baldwin-Wallace, 64-77 
Kenyon, 71-54 
Ohio Conference 
Mt. Union, 62-68 
WRESTLING 
Ohio Wesleyan, 15-18 
at Hiram, 8-26 
at Baldwin-Wallace, 3-25 
Denison, 5-25 
at Kenyon, 22-8 
at Muskingum, 2-25 
Western Reserve, 24-5 
Fenn, 12-15 
Akron, 10-23 

Ohio Conference 
at Denison, 6th 
FENCING 
Case Tech, 21-6 
at Detroit, 12-15 
Wayne U., 16-11 
Western Reserve, 26-1 
Notre Dame, 10-17 
at Ohio State, 13-14 
Air Force Academy, 6-21 
at Fenn, 15-12 
at Case Tech, 17-10 
at Western Reserve, 22-5 
Fenn, 18-9 

SWIMMING 
Relay Meet, here, 3rd 
at Akron, 55-40 
Denison, 41-54 
Baldwin-Wallace, 49-46 
Hiram, 54-41 
at Ohio Wesleyan, 46-49 
Case Tech, 63-30 
at Kenyon, 46-49 
Fenn, 58-35 
at Wooster, 54-30 
Ohio Conference 
at Hiram, 6th 

HOCKEY 

at Ohio State, 1-11 
Western Reserve, 5-4 
Case Tech, 1-0 
Kenyon, 9-4 

Fenn, 5-5 

Bowling Green, 10-8 
Hillsdale, cancelled 
Denison, 9-4 

Fenn, 8-6 

All-Ohio Tournament 

at Oberlin 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


Gladys Gilbert Studio 


Academy 

Mrs. Almon D. Hunt (IONE SHEPHERD) visited 
Oberlin briefly in the fall, had lunch at the Oberlin 
Inn, and looked over some of the new buildings. 


1900 Class Reunion in June 
Carl R. Kimball, president 
467 West Main Street, Madison, Ohio 


1903 

At the age of 84 Mrs. S. W. Stout (FLORENCE 
N. BRYAN) still teaches 40 piano pupils. She is 
one of the only living founders of the American 
Federation of Music Clubs. For eight years she was 
supervisor of music in the public schools of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. She was secretary of the Community 
Concert Series in Marietta, Ohio, for 22 years and 
president of the Bach Society in Marietta at one 
time. She helped organize and was for many years 
an active member of the Music Club in Marietta. 


1905 Class Reunion in June 
D. Clifford Jones, president 
39 Jackson Street, Weedsport, New York 


1910 Class Reunion in June 
Judge Lynn B. Griffith, president 
Supreme Courthouse, Warren, Ohio 


1913 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN C. EVERARD (NELLE J. 
WILFORD) observed their 50th wedding anniversary 
on Dec. 31, at the home of their son and his family 
in Short Hills, N. J. They have lived since 1916 
in the old homestead established in 1865 by Mr. 
Everard’s grandfather in Elyria, Ohio. 


1915 Class Reunion in June 


Herbert C. Mayer, president 
3-D Van Rensselaer, 
Glenwood Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mrs. Harold Whitlock (EDITH ORMSBY) en- 
rolled in a Braille class in 1962 and learned both 
literary and music Braille. She bought her own 
Perkins Brailler and began transcribing piano works 
for blind children. Currently she is transcribing 
Ernst Bacon’s Notes on the Piano, at the request of 
the Library of Congress. She and others in the 
group with whom she works are all volunteers, often 
buying the paper required for the Brailler themselves. 
There was a feature about Edith and her work in 
the Independent-Press-Telegram, Long Beach, Calif., 
on Sunday, Dec. 27, 1964. 


1916 


William Abberger, husband of ETHEL E. KULP 
Abberger, died on January 16 as the result of in- 
juries received in an automobile accident in Amherst, 


ING Ys 


tral Pd 

CHESTER ARTHUR GRAHAM, retired executive 
secretary of the IIlinois-Wisconsin Friends Committee 
on Legislation, is presiding clerk of the Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. He is also Wisconsin 
representative for the Friends Committee on Legis- 
lation, president of the Co-op Credit Union, on the 
Board of Review of Cooperative Services of Dane 
County, and chairman of the Dane County Commit- 


tee for UNICEF. 


1918 


The Commercial & Financial Chronicle reported in 
December that JOHN L. DAVIS had been elected 
to the board of directors of North American Invest- 
ment 
with shares 
change. 


Corporation, a closed-end investment 
listed on the Pacific Coast 
Davis is a member of the 
Chartered Financial Analysts. 

THEODORE S. WILDER, 
are living in Sherborn, Mass., 
semi-retired, 


L919 
Joseph W. Williams, husband of 
OWENS Williams, died of 


company 
Stock Ex- 
Institute of 


M.D., and his wife 


near Boston. He is 


PRISCILLA 
Nov. 1, 


diabetes on 


a2 


CoMPILER-AUTHOR. Pliny D. Clark, °03, 
business manager of the Nelle Kennedy 
Clark Organ Studio, is compiler-author of 
Our Huntsburg Heritage, a book which 
tells the story of the life of this typical 
Western Reserve town, during the period 
of 1850 to 1910. Author of many articles 
in hospital magazines, Mr. Clark is editor 
of The Pedal Pusher, published by the 
Portland Hammond Organ Club, Inc., 
Portland, Oregon, on behalf of the Ham- 
mond organ clubs of the Northwest. 


1964, in the California Lutheran Hospital. He was 
retired cash-auditor at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. Priscilla is now living at 


1416 Kemble St., Utica, N. Y. 13501. 


1920 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Paul M. Carrick, president 
R.D. 3, Glidden Drive, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


192.1 


JESSIE HILL Kitchens has retired from the posi- 
tion of coordinator of distributive education in the 
Atlanta School System after 30 years, and from the 
State Department of Education where she 
in-service teacher-educator for the depart- 
Her husband, T. A. Kitchens, has also re- 
They divide their time between Atlanta, Ga., 
and their home on Lake Sidney Lanier. At present 
they are writing a manual for teachers, fishing, boat- 
ing and reading. They have two children and four 


Georgia 
was the 
ment. 
tired. 


grandchildren. 


O22 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Sawyer 
ELA) have joined the faculty 
University of Puerto Rico. 
istry in the 


(JEANNETTE 
of Inter American 
Jeannette teaches chem- 
demonstration school. Her husband 


teaches physics. 


1925 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert R. Crawford, president 
38 Baldwin Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Rear Admiral ROBERT W. CAVENAGH has 
been named chief of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group for Norway, with headquarters in Oslo. He 
has been commandant of the Fourth Naval District, 
Philadelphia, since November 1961. 

On March 30 Mr. and Mrs. ERWIN N. GRIS- 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


WOLD will fly to Nigeria where he will visit 
universities, make an appraisal of law schools, and 
see about setting up an Institute in Lagos. In 
February he attended hearings of the Civil Rights 
Commission in Jackson, Miss. 

KATHRYN B. HILDEBRAN, professor of modern 
languages at Western Maryland College, was unani- 
mously elected vice president and president-elect of 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers. She is president of the Maryland chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of French and 
presided at its meeting in Baltimore in January. 
Last fall she was a panelist in several discussions of 
articulation of secondary school and college foreign 
language programs, 

ROB ROY PEERY became staff composer for The 
Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass., on Jan. 2, but 
he continues to make his home in Dayton, Ohio. 
Peery has won a number of composition contests, 
including the Dartmouth College award of $1,000 for 
a choral work. He has been editor of The Organist 
since 1950 and of the Choir Leader since 1954. 
Wittenberg University in Springfield, Ohio, and 
Midland College in Fremont, Neb., have awarded 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 


1928 


WILLIAM MELLEN McCORD, M.D., was in- 
terim president of the Medical College of South 
Carolina at Charleston. McCord has been chairman 
of the department of chemistry since 1945. 


he, 


When the Rt. Rev. JOHN S. HIGGINS, D.D., 
of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John in Providence, 
R. I., gave his annual Christmas program for high 


school seniors and young men in college and in 
seminary, another speaker on the program was 
Charles Ryerson, °55. Ryerson, a former Shansi 
Rep, has recently returned from several years of 


research and study in India. 

DOUGLAS RUGH took a ten-day vacation in 
December from his AID job at American University 
in Beirut, Lebanon, to visit his daughter Molly, °61, 
a Peace Corps Volunteer teaching mathematics in 
Ghana. He had “‘retired’’ after 25 years of teach- 
ing psychology but finds his job in Beirut, counsel- 
ing more than 1,000 students, as active as any he’s 
ever held. 


1930 Class Reunion in June 


Mark J. Staley, president 
6581 Ridgebury Blvd., N.E., Cleveland 24, O. 


1932 


FRANK LOCKE, proprietor of Locke’s Garden 
Center on East Lorain St., in Oberlin, was the 
subject of a special story in the Lorain Journal in 
January. He has been a leader in the business com- 
munity and also in the area of civic activities. He 
has served on the city council, has been a con’ 
sultant in the war on the Dutch elm disease, is on 
the new Community Relations Committee, the Fine 
Arts Committee, a member of the Methodist Church, 
and Oberlin Rotary, of which he is a past president. 


1933 


DAVID M. EARL’s book, Emperor and Nation 
in Japan was published last fall by the University of 
Washington Press. It deals with the political think- 
ers of the Tokugawa period. 

Sara Anne Laird, °62, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. HERBERT LAIRD (Helen Edwards, °34) of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, was married to Bennet Manvel, 
°64, on Aug. 15, 1964, in Ashtabula. Ben has a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship and is studying for 
his Ph.D. in mathematics at the University of 
Michigan. Anne has her M.S, in librarianship from 
the University of Denver and is with the acquisitions 
department of the University of Michigan Library. 


1934 

RUSSELL B. NYE was elected president of the 
American Studies Association for 1965 at the asso- 
ciation’s meeting in New York City in January. 
Nye is professor of English at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. In 1945 he won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his biography of George Bancroft. 
He is the author and editor of some 20 books. 
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1935 Class Reunion in June 


W. Frederick Hinz, president 
1182 Elbur Avenue, Cleveland 7, Ohio 


RUTH MULHAUSER is one of the three editors 
of Albert Camus ‘‘for intermediate French classes."’ 
It is published by Prentice-Hall. The editors are 
all professors at Western Reserve University. 


1936 


The premiere of a new composition by THOMAS 
CANNING is to be performed for delegates attend- 
ing the Southern Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, March 10-13, in Louisville, Ky. It is Praise, 
written for voice and percussion and performed by 
tenor David Lloyd and the West Virginia Univer- 
sity Percussion Ensemble. Canning is composer-in- 
residence and professor of music at WVU. His new 
work utilizes the first nine verses of Psalm 86. Its 
second performance will be given on March 21 in 
the WVU Music Auditorium. 

Mrs. Donald Frazier (ELIZABETH HART) was 
one of a group of women featured in a Sunday issue 
of the New Haven Register in January because of 
their careers. Elizabeth has her B.D. from Yale but 
has not been ordained. Her husband, Donald 
Frazier, "33, is a minister and she gives a great deal 
of service to the church. She fulfills at least 15 
speaking engagements a year, has been president of 
the West Haven Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, program chairman of the Women’s Association 
of the church, and state program chairman of the 
Connecticut Fellowship of Congregational Christian 
Women. 


1937 


RALPH T. SHIPLEY was appointed to the Ohio 
Board of Regents by Gov. James A. Rhodes. Ship- 
ley is general manager of the sheet and tube opera- 
tions of Timken Roller Bearing Co. in Canton, Ohio, 
and a former president of the Canton Chamber of 
Commerce, 


1938 


DAVID BARRY, executive director of the New 
York City Mission, spoke on ‘‘Youth in a Metro- 
politan Society’ at the January meeting of the Scars- 
dale Congregational Church Guild. The City Mission 
is the nation’s oldest religious and social welfare 
agency. Its program is directed toward social action 
work and inter-church cooperation among the Negro 
and Puerto Rican ethnic groups. It includes leader- 
ship training, case work and group work, scholar- 
ships, youth employment and delinquency prevention. 
It has built three new churches and remodeled three 
others in recent years and has opened three church- 


related community centers and camps for families 
and teenagers. 
SUMNER C. HAYWARD, chairman of Beloit 


College psychology department, has accepted a posi- 
tion as dean of Macalester college, St. Paul, Minn., 
effective Sept. 1, 1965. He will succeed Lucius 
Garvin, formerly of the Oberlin College depart- 
ment of philosophy. 


1939 


Clare Chandler, husband of HELEN WHEELER 
Chandler, died on Jan. 15, at their home in Old 
Saybrook, Conn. He was bureau chief of the South- 
east Connecticut area for the New Haven Register. 
Helen teaches in the junior high school in Waterford. 
Their son Paul is a sergeant in the Air Force, 
training at Denver before assignment to Japan. 
Daughter Jane is in the eighth grade. 


1940 Class Reunion in June 


Robert J. Porter, president 
83 Thomas Avenue, Rochester 17, New York 


ALLEN C. SIEBENS was appointed 
assistant to the president of the International Execu- 
tive Service Corps, according to the Caldwell, N. J., 
On a one-year leave of absence from the 
of director of administration-international. 
Dynamics Corp., Siebens_ will have his 
duties in the areas of organization and 


executive 


Progress. 
position 
General 
principal 
operations. 

FUGENE VEVERKA. M.D., is working at the 
University of California for a master’s degree in 
public health. Freddie (Pauline Mossman, ‘41, 
Veverka) had a good visit last year with NANCY 
GOODRICH Maberry. The Veverkas’ new address 
is 48 Valley Court, El Sobrante, Calif. 94803. 


194] 
Col. and Mrs, KARL EICKEMEYER (SUSANNA 
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DOYLE) are moving back to the Washington, 
D. C., area where Karl will continue his schooling 
at Industrial College. Their address is 8205 Halleck 
Place, Springfield, Va. 

The MYLES McCONNON JR. family (Margaret 
Burnham, °*42) moved to the Southwest from Ver- 
mont because of Margaret’s asthma. Myles is pro- 
fessor of mathematics at New Mexico Highlands 
University in Las Vegas. Margaret is studying in 
Tempe, Ariz., to obtain the diploma of Association 
Montessori Internationale. Elizabeth, 18, is a fresh- 
man at Highlands. Myles, Elizabeth, and Margaret 
all play in the Santa Fe Symphony. 


1942 


After 16 years of writing and producing radio 
and TV commercials, JOHN P. ATHERTON is 
devoting full time to teaching and composing music. 
He is an instructor in strings and director of the 
orchestras in the elementary, junior and senior high 
schools in Babylon, Long Island. He also directs 
the Babylon Township Youth Orchestra. J1is son 
Kent, a junior at Hobart, plays piano by ear, and 
daughter Holly, an 8th grader, plays viola and last 
year performed with the Suffolk County Junior High 
Orchestra at the New York World’s Fair. 

BARBARA DAVENPORT Lindahl is working part 
time as a bookkeeper in two different offices — a 
law firm and an insurance agency. She is also a 
den mother for the third time around and _ busy 
with church and community service. Her husband, 
Melvin, works at Picatinny Arsenal in Dover, N. J. 
The children are John, a high school senior; Steve, 
a high school junior; and Roger, nine. 

The a cappella choir of Hendrix College, Con- 
way, Ark., ROBERT McGILL, director, sang for 
the Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist 
Church at Pittsburgh, Pa., last year. Bob teaches 
organ and is organist-director of the college church. 


MARCIA MORRIS Webb spent 10 weeks Jast 
summer with her daughter and 14 others on a Girl 
Scout hosteling trip in Europe. Her daughter Gail 
plans to enter Oberlin in September. 


1943 


MARY DEWAR, supervisor and a teacher in the 
school of nursing at the mission hospital, Mt. Silinda, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa, hopes to return to the 
States in May 1965 for a furlough. She reports 
over 1,000 native students applying for four places 
for boys and ten places for girls in the nursing 
school. 

Busy times for LES FISHEL, director of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society which expects to break 
ground in the spring for a $2.5 million addition to 
its building, expand its book publication program, 
and improve and increase its historic sites. Barbara 
Richards, °41, Fishel teaches physical education part 
time at a nearby elementary school. 

FRED W. TREZISE has been appointed sales 
manager of the Beebe Rubber Co., of Nashua, N. H. 
He was formerly vice president of the Geo. O. 
Jenkins Co. of Bridgewater, Mass., one of the 
country’s largest manufacturers of board for the 
shoe industry. He joined Jenkins soon after receiv- 
ing his law degree from Harvard in 1949, after 
serving in World War II as a lieutenant in the Navy. 


1944 


In January the Cleveland Institute of Music pre- 
sented a program of the works of musicians of 
Shakespeare’s day. According to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, *‘Harpsichordist WILLIAM KURZBAN 
was a mainstay of the evening, playing a solo group, 
accompanying the soprano, Faye Liebman, °*58, and 
participating in the Renaissance Consort numbers. 
His sensitive playing of music by Franaby, Byrd, 
and John Bull was the high spot of the evening.” 


ESS 
NORTHWEST 


HEN _ADRLINES 


Bippinc GoopsyeE to son Robert,, 67, before his flight to Russia with other members of 
the Oberlin College Choir, last spring, is the Dr. Edward S. Brown family. Left to right: 


Mrs. 


member); Robert: Christine, 11; Edward, 


Brown (Margaret Komp, °39); Donna Beik, °65, 
39, M.D.: 


from State College, Pa. 
Margaret, 14; and 


(choit 
Edward, 17. 


Dr. Brown, a Cleveland surgeon, 18 the son of Mabel Millikan Brown, ‘O) 


t2 
oP) 


1945 Class Reunion in June Virginia Military Institute on Feb. 1, 1965. He had 
been librarian at Bennett College. At VMI he 


Mrs. Donald R. Lyon, presider . 
c Saas TSIM also holds the rank of associate professor and 
60 South Main Street, Chagrin Falls, Ohio . 
teaches in the modern language department and an 


introductory library course. 


PAUL J. ACKER, a leading Methodist minister 


in the Columbus, Ohio, area, was the featured 


speaker at St. Christopher Holy Name _ Society's 1948 
Communion breakfast on Jan. 10, following the THOMAS N. HILL JR. and his wife are both 
9:30 a.m. mass The pastor of St. Christopher active in the Seattle Repertory Theatre. Tom _ has 
explained that the Holy Name Soeiety had invited played King Lear and Willy Loman. The theatre 
Dr. Acker to speak and he had accepted the invita presents eight different plays in a season and never 
tion ‘“‘in the ecumenical spirit.’ Acker has been does the same one more than twice a week. Tom is 
senior pastor at Trinity Methodist Church in directing as well as acting. 
Columbus since 1961 JEAN ZULAUF Fraser and Alexander G. McKay 
NORMAN H. WEINSTEIN is a cellist with the were married on Dec. 24, 1964. Dr. McKay is 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra. chairman of the classics department, McMaster Uni- 
versity, in Hamilton, Ontario. Jean is a teacher of 
1946 music and English in a high school in Toronto. 
GEORGE B. DAVIS, m, became librarian of the The MecKays live in Toronto at 12 Kappele Ave. 


DiRECTOR IN THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION. 
Dr. Daniel Bergsma, °32, was recently 
named director of the medical department 
of The National Foundation March of 
Dimes. For a long time State Commissioner 
of Health of New Jersey, Dr. Bergsma 
joined the March of Dimes in 1959 as an 
associate director. In 1958, at the request of 
the President of Nicaragua and the State 
Department of the United States he made 
a survey of public health conditions in 
Nicaragua. In 1956 he was appointed by 
President Eisenhower advisor for the U. S. 
delegation to the World Health Assembly 
in Geneva. He has served on numerous 
other commissions, including the Advisory 
Board of the Federal Water Pollution 


control. 


ExHIBITs PaINTINGs. Eleanor Bates, °35 (Mrs. Alexander N. Streloff) had an exhibition of 
paintings on Shakespearean themes in the Hall of Flowers, Golden Gate Park, last summer, 
in conjunction with the San Francisco Shakespeare Festival. A second exhibition was held 


PROMOTED AT ALLSTATE. Leslie Budd, °49, 


in the Stanford University Library in connection with the Stanford Shakespeare Festival, has just been promoted to assistant under- 


and later some sixteen paintings selected from these two shows were exhibited on October writing manager of the Special Accounts 
31 and November 1 at the Fifth Annual Show of the National Chrysanthemum Society Division of the Allstate Insurance Compa- 
at Walnut Creek, California — the theme, ‘‘When Knighthood Was in Flower,’ honor- nies in Skokie, Illinois. Budd joined the 
ing Shakespeare. Miss Bates, who graduated from Oberlin Phi Beta Kappa, a major in company in 1959 as a staff underwriter. 
fine arts, later studied at the College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, California, and the During World War II he served in the 
California School of Fine Arts, where she received two Phelan Scholarships and the Ann Navy as a Lt. Commander. His wife is the 
Bremer Memorial Scholarship. She is the wife of a San Francisco public relations counsel, former Margaret Lothrop, °51. They have 
the mother of two daughters, and lives in San Mateo, California. five children: four boys and a girl. 
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1949 


Mr. and Mrs. Helmut Wieseman (BARBARA C. 
WIGHTMAN) are in Caracas, Venezuela, where he 
is electrical power planning engineer. 


1950 Class Reunion in June 
Carter H. Donohoe, president 
3413 E. Monmouth Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


DWIGHT BROWN is district executive of the 
Unitarian Universalist District of Metropolitan New 
York. Following 18 months of military service in 
Germany, Brown took his theological training. He 
served churches in New Jersey and Canada _ before 
taking his present position. 

BEVERLY DORSEY, M.D., and his wife, also a 
practicising physician and also Beverly Dorsey, ob- 
served their seventh anniversary in medicine on 
Jan. 1. That was the day in 1957 they received 
permission to practice in New York State. Mrs. 
Dr. Dorsey uses her maiden name professionally and 
is Beverly Hosten, M.D. He became the new presi- 
dent of the Binghamton, N. Y., Academy of 
Medicine in December. 

JOHN SEABRIGHT was elected to the West 
Virginia House of Delegates as one of four from 
Ohio County, W. Va., and is attending the current 
session in Charleston. 


ne | 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Banas (CHARLOTTE 
SHILLING) live in Wheaton, Md. Charlotte is 
teaching first grade in the Montgomery County 
schools and her husband is human resources psycholo- 
gist for McLean, Va. 

“The more technically demanding the work, the 
better GEORGE BENNETTE played in his piano 
recital in Town Hall last night,’ said the music 
critic of the New York Times on Nov. 24, adding, 
“It was an interesting point, since the pianist, who 
made his debut here in 1959 and is director of the 
Lighthouse Music School, is blind.”” One of the 
numbers George played was Theme and Variations 
by John Diercks, *49, head of the music depart- 
ment at Hollins College, Va. 

The University of Wisconsin news service an- 
nounces that JOSEPH W. ELDER, assistant professor 
of sociology there, has received the 1965 Danforth 
Award. The presentation was made at the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges. The 
award will enable Joe to devote a semester during 
the 1965-66 academic year to interdisciplinary stud- 
ies and inquiries into the relationship of his major 
subject to religious faith. 


252 


Mr. and Mrs. DAVID C. 
the birth of Diane Beth on Jan. 11, 
first child, Joyce, is three years old. 

EDWIN LONDON, assistant professor of music at 
Smith College, has been appointed conductor of the 
Smith-Amherst Symphony Orchestra, effective on 
Jan. 1. In 1963 he directed the Amherst Community 
Opera and the Hampshire Choral Society. He for- 
merly conducted the Smith College Glee Club and 
last summer was a member of the faculty of Tangle- 
wood Berkshire Music Center. 


1953 


CHARLES JOSEPH is presently a creative asso- 
ciate at the New York State University, Buffalo, 
N. Y., under a Rockefeller Grant. 

Mrs. HEDY BACKLIN, m, curator of decorative 
arts of The Cooper Union Museum in New York 
City, and David Landman were married on Dec. 30, 
1964, in New York. Mr. Landman is associate direc- 
tor of development at Princeton University. From 
1961 to 1963 he was assistant to the president of 
The Cooper Union. He is also a writer and a mem- 
ber of the Society of Magazine Editors. 


1954 
ANNE THURMAN Chiarenza is the editor of a 


magazine sponsored by the Unitarian-Universalists 
and designed to publish thoughtful articles for the 
ollege community. The title is The Liberal Context. 
Mrs. Chiarenza is the daughter of Howard Thur’ 
man, "28, t, °58, h, and Sue Bailey Thurman, °26 
Mrs. Edward L. Loveland (EDELGARD HAINKE) 
is on the faculty of the piano department at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Her husband i 


KREGER announce 
1965. Their 


inspector with Western Electric 
THOMAS W. REBENTISCH, t, ha 


from his church and gone into business, working for 


Tesigne J 


MAKCH 1965 


Ay} 


ARCHAEOLOGIST IN SARDIS. 


David Gordon Mitten, °57, Francis Jones Assistant Professor 


of Classical Art at Harvard University, shown here with part of a miniature marble 
temple of Cybele (6th century B.C.), spent eight weeks last summer as assistant director 
to the Harvard-Cornell Sardis Expedition. He alternated between work on a second-third 
century A.D. Roman synagogue and presiding over tunneling operations into a burial 
mound supposed to be the tomb of Gyges, founder of the Lydian dynasty. The Mittens 
have a baby girl, Claudia Antonia Sabina, born June 8. 


Crystal Flash Petroleum Co., in Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 


1955 Class Reunion in June 
Gaius J. Slosser, Il, M.D., president 
2923 Huntington Road, Cleveland 21, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burakoff (SONYA BA- 
SHORE) have written a method book for recorder. 
le 1s: The Beginners Method for Soprano and Alto 
Recorder, published by Hargail Music Press, New 
York City. Sonya is active with home, vocal, and 
piano work, and Jerry teaches instrumental music in 
Hicksville, N. Y. 

A piece in the Lorain (Ohio) Journal in January 
told of the work the Rotarians of Vermilion, Ohio, 
have done for Vermilion high school boys. In 1951 
the Club Outstanding Senior 
SOY and to give him an $200, JIM 
SANFORD was the first to receive this honor, and 


began to name an 


award of 


the article told how he had received a fellowship to 
Yale, following his Oberlin graduation, had earned 
both M.A 
search at Brookhaven Institute on Long Island. 

Mr. and Mrs. BRADBURY SEASHOLES (FRAN- 
CES. CRESSEY} birth of 


and Ph.D. there and was now doing re- 


announce the Edward 


(Ted) Lyon on Oct. 2, 1964. Sisters Laura and 
Cathy agree with their parents that he’s a charming 
addition to the family. 

NORMAN THOMS, M.D., with his wife and 
year-old Sharon Joy, are in Muscat, Oman for a 


year They arrived last August 15, Norman is fill 
Christian Mission Hospital while the 
Norman ex 


pects to return to this country later in the year to 


ing in at the 
regular urgeon is home on furlough 


finish his surgical residency at the Detroit Receiv 
ing Hospital 

ROBERT F. YAWBERG began a new position a 
minister to. the North Highland Church of 


W int Ind last October He had 


SCTIIOT 


Christ in Fort 


more than 11 years with the Church of 
Christ in Neapotis, Ohio. He attended 
Green State University and the Christian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, after leaving Oberlin. The Yaw- 
bergs have two children, R. Mark, 8, and Rhonda 
Joy, 4. 


1956 

WINIFRED JO ANKERS 
foreign language at the Cambridge School of Business 
in New York City and lives in West 
Newic 

GEORGE HERMANN DELBRUGGE, m, ¢, is a 


minister in a small town in Germany and _ teaches 


bee n for 


Bowling 


teaches English as a 


Englewe vod, 


part time in a high school. He and his wife have 
three children. The youngest, Konstantin, was born 
in March 1963. 

Mr. and Mrs. ELDON G. KENWORTHY (ROS- 
ALIND KENNEDY) and daughter Lauren are spend- 
ing this year in Buenos Aires, Arg. “‘Bud’’ is on a 
Social Science Research Council grant for research 
on his Ph.D. dissertation at Yale University. 

In January the Hoyt Mfg. Corp. of Westport, 
Mass., appointed DEREK W. OAKES to the posi 
tion of sales manager. His new responsibilities in- 
clude supervision of sales of the company’s line of 
equipment for use in the laundry 
industry. Oakes joined Hoyt in 1962 as manager of 
the company’s new marketing and research division, 


drycleaning and 


according to the Standard-Times, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

asf 

The George E. Chamberlains (JANE J. SCOTT) 
announce the birth of their first child, Catherine 


Scott, on Dec. 7, 1964, in Washington, D. C. 
atomic physics division of the 
Standards, Jane works part 


George is with the 
National Bureau o:! 


Gives DeBuT REcITAL. Anne Chamberlain, 
60, played her New York debut piano re- 
cital at Carnegie Recital Hall on October 
30, 1964. In January she presented a pro- 
gram at Oakwood School in Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Anne, who lives at 210 West 
107th Street in New York studied under 
Emil Danenberg, professor of pianoforte 


at Oberlin. 


RECEIVES BANK FELLOWSHIP. Charles R. Marshall, ‘64, Arlington, Virginia, left, was 
honored recently when he was presented a $1500 fellowship check by Stephen H. Fuller, 
Associate Dean for External Affairs at Harvard Business School. Sponsored by the National 
City Bank of Cleveland (Ohio), the fellowship is awarded annually to a worthy first-year 
banking or 


candidate concentrating in the areas of 


finance. An honors graduate from 


Oberlin, Marshall is one of more than 650 students who enrolled last fall at Harvard in 
the two-year program leadiig to a degree of Master in Business Administration. 
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time with the department of foreign languages of 


the National Education Association. Their address 
is 3801 Rodman St. N.W. 
1958 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID D. BURR (ANNETTE 


PARKER BURR) are in Durham, N. C. Dave is a 
student at Duke with a year to go on a Ph.D. in 
Medieval studies in the 
Annette has a part-time job at 
in Oberlin, is 7 and Jeffrey is 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. CURTIS COUTTS (Jane Gray, 
°57) with David, 7, and Barbara Jo, 414, spent last 


religion. 
Cathy, born 


department of 


Duke. 


summer at a private co-ed camp in the Berkshire 
Mountains. Curt was waterfront director and Jane 
was housemother for the youngest boys. Back at 


Harpur College (now called State University of 
New York at Binghamton), Jane is helping a group 
of students organize a nursery school for under- 
privileged children in Binghamton. She teaches two 
days a week. The Coutts’ address is 281 Academy 
Drive, Vestal, N. Y. 

MARGARET J. SAYLES and John David Dow- 
nen were married on Dec. 28, 1964, at Ithaca, 
N. Y. They are living in Oakland, Calif. John is 
an engineer at Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Liver- 
more, Calif., and *‘Marne’’ is secretary at a whole- 
sale lumber company in Oakland. 

An item in the Durham, N. C., Herald stated 
that CLYDE L. GREEN joined the treasurer’s de- 
partment of Home Security Life Ins. Co. in Febru- 
ary. He is to specialize in the firm’s investment in 
securities. 

When the New Mexico Music Educators All- 
State Music Festival took place in January, DON- 
ALD P. JENKINS directed the 161-voice girls 
chorus. Don is assistant professor of voice and di- 
rector of the choirs and opera workshop at Colorado 
College. 

LEON C. TROY, t, accepted the pastorate of the 
Greater Second Baptist Church in Youngstown, Ohio, 
and assumed his duties on March 1. 


Ivo 
STEPHEN ADELSTEIN, member of 
Wind Quintet, the members of which 


oboe, is a 


the Clarion 


BECOMES VICE PRESIDENT. Harold A. Ash- 
by, °54, former group product director of 
the Edward Dalton Co., Evansville, Indiana, 
has been promoted to vice president of 
marketing. Formerly a research supervisor 
with the Leo Burnett Company, an adver- 
tising agency in Chicago, Ashby joined 
the Dalton Company, a division of Mead 
Johnson & Company in 1961. He is married 
to a classmate in Oberlin, the former Sylvia 


J. Sinden. 
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have all been appointed to teach at the North Caro- 
ina School of the Arts when it opens in Winston 
Salem in September. The men will teach their re- 
instruments and ensemble work, according 

o the Journal and Sentinel, of Winston-Salem. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. MARVIN E. LICKEY (VIR. 
GINIA PARR) announce the birth of Sarah Eliza- 
beth on Aug. 3, 1964. Marv finished his Ph.D. at 
the University of Michigan in December and has a 
National Science Foundation postdoctoral fellowship 
for further und study at Cal Tech in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. They are living at 1556 New York 
Drive, Altadena. 

Mr. and Mrs. BERNTH LINDFORS (JUDITH 
WELLS announce the birth of a son, Erik George, 
on Dec. 28, 1964. : 

JEROME HERBERT MANDEL and Miriam Car- 
men Bauer were married on Dec. 23, 1964, 
turce, Puerto Rico 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyuk Yu (GAIL EMMENS) have 
yn infant son, Jeffrey Ja-hwang. They are living at 
11628 Lockwood Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 


research 


in San- 
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John L. Donaldson, president 
3609 Chevy Chase Lake Drive, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has 
published Robert M. LaFollette Jr. and the Decline 
of the Progressive Party in Wisconsin by ROGER 
T. JOHNSON. 

MICHAEL LOWENSTEIN is assistant professor of 
chemistry at Adams State College, Alamoso, Colo., 
teaching physical chemistry, glass blowing, and gen- 
eral chemistry. He completed the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree in chemistry in January and ex- 
pects to receive the degree in June. In 1962 he mar- 
ried a registered nurse named Bette who is a staff 
nurse at the Alamosa Community Hospital. 

IRENE E. BRODECKI and Robert W. Mattutat 
were married on Jan. 23. He is a production man- 
ager at Varifab, Inc. in High Falls, N. Y. Irene 
teaches piano privately at home and in the Kings- 
ton area. Their address is RFD 3£4, Box 218-A, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Since March, 1964 ARTHUR ROSSIO has been 
an associate in the law firm of Smith & Schnacke 
in Dayton, Ohio. 

Beginning on June 28, JOHN R. VONBERGEN, 
D.O., will intern at the Saginaw Osteopathic Hos- 
pital in Saginaw, Mich. 


1961 
CHARLES T. DELAPLANE is working in the 


Washington office of the new Food Stamp program. 
He and his wife, the former Mary Alyce Murphy 
of Dallas, whom he married in 1962, have a 
daughter who was born in October 1963. 

WILLIAM S. ESTABROOK, III, has become an 
associate of Albrecht, Maguire, Heffern & Gregg, 
law firm in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. LARRY L. HERNDON (Jane 
Hatch, °60) announce the birth of a son, Philip 


Hatch, on Aug. 7, 1964. Larry is now an analyst 
for the Milwaukee Road, doing cost research. 


Rev. and Mrs. RICHARD T. HERRINGTON, 
t. (Jane Matchett, °60) announce the birth of a 


daughter, Linda Margaret, on April 27, 1964. The 
Herringtons are in Shreve, Ohio, where Richard is 
minister of the Shreve Christian Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnard L. Stumpf (DOROTHY 
A. DOCKETT) have a new daughter, Christina. 

Mr and Mrs. A. RAND SUTHERLAND 
(NANCY WOLF) have moved to Chicago. Randy 
is finishing work toward a B.D. degree at the di- 
vinity school of the University of Chicago. He ex- 
pects to continue there as a Ph.D. student in his- 
torical theology. Nancy is attending Roosevelt Uni- 


V ersity full time. 


1962 

PAULINE WAY and Frank J. Boston (Pitt °59) 
were married on June 10, 1961. Frank is a phar- 
Ohio. Pauline received her 
Union College in June 1962 
Amy Jo, born on 


macist in Columbiana, 
A.B, degree from Mt 
The Bostons have a 
Sept. 2, 1963 

Libra Publishers, New 
Roots of Negro Racial Consciousness 
H. BRONZ 

Wendy J 


daughter, 


York City, have published 
by STEPHEN 


Cook, °63, and PAUL ALAN GECK- 


FI PR were married on Nov 28, 1964 Paul has 
ef ampleted two ear in the Army, the last one 
Kore He atudving in the school of commerce 


(ry Beas ty; raity 


Ah 
MARCH 1965 


WRITES BOOK ON YEATS. 


professor in 1963. 


PEGGY RUTH FITZHUGH and Douglas Blake 
Johnstone were married in Vail, Colorado, on Jan. 
25, 1965. 

The Power to Get What You Want from Life 
is the title of a second book by FRANK A. KOST- 
YU, m, t, published by Prentice-Hall Inc. Kostyu is 
news editor of the United Church Herald, the 
journal of the United Church of Christ. 

JOHN XK. MUTH and his wife, the former 
Azizah Binte Hassan, will be back in the States this 
month. He has been a Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Malaysia. 

Mrs. Kenneth M. Owen (BARBARA HARRING- 
TON) is an instrumental music teacher in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Kenneth is a case work supervisor with 
the Family Service Agency there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin S. Schwarzwald (SUSAN 
HERZIG) have a new address at 2911 Ludlow 
Road in Cleveland, Ohio. Susan is employed as a 
case worker in the intake department of Children’s 
Services in Cleveland. She and Mel plan to go to 
Europe in May. 

CARL G. THOR and Miss Susan Vass of Car- 
lisle, Pa., were married on Oct. 24, 1964. She is 
a graduate of West Chester State and is a mathe- 


matics teacher. 


1963 
MARY ORR and J. Edmond Cyr Jr. were mar- 
ried last June. They are living in San Jose, Calif. 
KAREN DAKIN ffinished an M.A. in 
ich at the University of New Mexico in January 
ind in February went to the University of Mexico 


Span- 


with a U. 8S. Grant for a year 

SIISAN DARBY is working full time in a music 
library, giving and taking violin lessons, and teach 
ing chamber music to children Saturday morning 


Thomas R. Whitaker, °49, currently professor of English at 
Goddard College, is the author of a book on Yeats entitled Swan and Shadow, published 
by the University of North Carolina. Mr. Whitaker, who received his Ph.D. from Yale in 
1953, joined the Oberlin faculty as an instructor in English in 1953 and became full 
He is the author of numerous articles in scholarly journals and the 
Encyclopedia Americana. He is married to the former Dorothy V. Barnes, °49. 


Last semester she played in the Harvard Orchestra 
for a production of Cosi fan tutte and this semes- 
ter she has a chance to play for Harvard-Radcliffe’s 
Guys and Dolls. 

JOHN FERGUSON, organist and choir director 
at the United Church of Christ in Kent, Ohio, and 
also a graduate student at Kent State University, pre- 
sented an organ recital there in January. 

Mr. and Mrs. LUDLOW B. HALLMAN (MARY 
MAYALL) are in Carbondale, Ill., where he is a 
graduate assistant at the University of Southern Illi- 
nois. 

DAVID LUNDY is in his second year of medical 
school at the University of South Dakota, but will 
transfer in the fall to the University of Washington 
in Seattle. Dakota offers only the first two years of 
medical school. 

EUTHEMIA MATSOUKAS spent a week end in 
Oberlin in January to attend Carol Buck's senior 
recital. Euthemia is assistant office manager in the 
New York office of the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago, and is studying 
music education at New York University. Her ad- 
dress is 147 W. 108th St., New York 25. 

JEANNE SCHLEH, in Munich, spent 
Fasching time working with a student cabaret, try- 
ing to earn enough “‘to finance a trip to Istanbul 
to visit GLADYS ALLISON Stokes whose husband 
American College for 


studying 


is teaching English at the 
Girls there. 

In the Dec. 29, 1964 issue of Tunghai News there 
is a piece by the first blind student ever to study 


there. He writes, ““A new English teacher jatro- 
duced herself.** It was ISABEL TAPPER. ‘*She had 


k arned braille,”’ the student continued, **and had 
translated the tory for me I wa very much moved 
but ( vuld not expre my thankfulne She helps 


i out ick cla every Vi k 


ERAS 
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Against the “Beer Act” 


TO, THE EDITOR: 


Due to the furor here and elsewhere 
about the present campus trends at Oberlin, 
I am moved to write this letter to you, 
especially after studying the article in the 
January number, entitled, “The Character 
and Purpose of Oberlin College,” adopted 
last fall by the Trustees “to define more 


clearly Oberlin’s nature, purpose, and 
quality.” 
Although this document sounds cheer- 


fully sane, some of the statements in it, or 
the manner in which they are worded, 
cause me to ponder their real depth of 
meaning. I could wish they were more 
clearly ‘“‘definitive.’ Shipherd’s statement, 
for instance, which is quoted, that this col- 
lege was “to train teachers and_ other 
Christian leaders,” would seem to infer that 
we are still to train Christian “teachers and 
leaders,” and one has to wonder, consider- 
ing the scant emphasis on true Christianity 
which is evidenced of campus at present, 
whether this could be taken very seriously. 

The phrase “certain austerities of living” 
causes a somewhat sardonic grin on the 
face of one who lives on the edge of this 
campus and often walks through dormitory 
living rooms, especially if considered as 
“conducive to the learning process,” except 
in limited directions. And this writer could 
have wished that when the adopters of this 
Trustee resolution wrote of “moral integ- 
rity,” they might have inserted the word 
“spiritual” before the word “moral” so that 
it would have read, “Spiritual and moral 
integrity,” for without the spiritual values 
inherent in the “Judeo-Christian” back- 
ground mentioned by them, namely, “integ- 
rity, conscience, feeling of responsibility 
for one’s fellow men,” and “‘a deep search 
for Truth in all fields,” these values would 
surely be greatly limited in basic substance 
and effective expression. 

It would seem to the writer and many 
others that the college is less and _ less 
reflecting its deeply “religious origins,” and 
considering all the too often specious argu- 
ments bandied about by administration and 
faculty to excuse or obscure this or that 
recent action, that it is in grave danger of 
losing its unique distinction as originally 
conceived, at least if measured by the 
spiritual and moral teachings of religion 
and conduct as accepted and interpreted 
by the founders and builders of this college. 

If the new 3.2 beer project at Wilder 
(no matter how elegant the decor, ‘with 
carpeting throughout,” as we are told) is 
to be considered “an arrangement govern- 
ing Oberlin students directed to an educa- 
tional end,” and “to such application of 
truth as will increase the fullness of life” 
for this campus, it will be surely against 
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“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely .. . 


the advice and predictions of dozens of 
doctors, juvenile court judges, psychiatrists 
and parents, and scarcely to be considered 
a provision that could be expected to “pro- 
mote responsible action” for students. The 
argument that 3.2 beer is non-intoxicating 
is non-supportable. Dr. A. D. Bevan, once 
head of the American Medical Association, 
states that the fact that even 2.75 beer is 
intoxicating is “a matter of common knowl- 
edge and common sense.” 

As a class officer I have received piles 
of letters and some long-distance telephone 
calls from classmates, decrying the action 
on the Rathskeller proposition, and I wish 
there were room here for quotes from those 
letters. Practically all are amazed that such 
action could possibly have come from 
Oberlin. Some even feel that they could 
not care to come to reunions or visit the 
campus at all, if the “beer act” goes 
through. It would so becloud their cher- 
ished memories of college days that they 
just “couldn't take it.” And it is quite 
likely that as a reaction, it would cost the 
college from one class alone, not merely 
affection, but in the neighborhood of some 
$500,000 in gifts and bequests, which wiil 
probably go to colleges or other enterprises 
more representative of their ideals. 

As a final suggestion, however, might it 
not be a healthy idea to make not only the 
Trustee’s article, but President Wilkins’ 
excellent book on John Frederick Oberlin 
also required reading for all Freshmen and 
also all faculty, administrative personnel, 
and Trustees. It would at least give a 
glimpse, or refresh the memory, of what it 
meant to merit the treasured name of 
Oberlin and have the right to be called 
Oberlinians. 

Most sincerely and still hopefully, 

MarGaRET BrapsHAW McGee, *10 
Oberlin, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 

If a men’s dormitory can’t be monitored, 
how can one expect a Rathskeller to he 
controlled? 

3.2 beer would only be another step 
in lowering the ethical standards that 
Oberlin College once stood for. 

Don’t you think permissiveness has gone 
too far here? 

ANNA Foote Kinney, ‘10 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Puzzled 


TO THE EDITOR: 

My husband and I were fortunate to be 
in Columbus, Ohio, on February 21, to 
hear the Oberlin Choir give a concert in 
the First Congregational Church. It was a 
heartwarming experience! There was no 


” 
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applause, but the entire audience stood in 
tribute to the spirit of the occasion as the 
young people left the sanctuary. We were 
proud to be associated with a college which 
has given such excellent musical training 
to these students. 

In the February Alumni Magazine the 
article on social regulations by Dean Adams 
is the most honest and thought-provoking 
which I have ever read. It is reassuring to 
know that at least some of the faculty have 
a long-range view of this troublesome 
problem. 

In the interests of better student alumni 
communication is it possible to print in a 
student publication the letter of Mr. Carroll 
Lahman on page 22 of the February issue? 
He expresses very clearly the feelings of 
many alumni when we read of the proposed 
plan to serve beer in Wilder Hall. 

The question which puzzles many 
thoughtful alumni is how some of Oberlin’s 
serious students who are presumably in col- 
lege to improve their minds can waste so 
much time and talent fighting the very 
liberal “social regulations” of the College. 
If they are honestly facing the problems of 
the world today they know there are many 
vital issues which deserve their loyalty and 
support. Is it beyond the understanding of 
young adults to distinguish between the 
important goals in their lives and the neces- 
sary restrictions which help to maintain the 
fine community of which they are a part? 


LoutszE SAYWELL HEATH, °31 
Poland, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 


“The character and purpose of Oberlin 
College,” page 2 of the January Alumni 
Magazine, is well stated and should be 
consistently followed. On page 27 we hear 
of the proposal to sell “only 3.2%” beer 
in Wilder Hall. 

This would not be in conformance with 
the above. Excerpts from page 2: “develop- 
ment of a sense of social responsibility — 
and observing of certain austerities of living 
conducive to learning” “concern for 
the moral integrity of the individual” . . . 
“regulations governing the life of students 
directed to this educational end” . . 
“prescribe educational requirements and 
certain limits of conduct.” To permit the 
sale of beer as a college function is to 
violate Oberlin’s traditions, reputation, and 
objectives. 

If in Wilder Hall why not in the gym, 
or on the athletic field: If “only 3.2%” 
now, an increase is only a matter of time; 
I presume more than one bottle would be 
allowed per customer. 

I object to the College degrading itself 
and its students. 


V. C. DorrscHuK, ‘09 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ASE 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


1906 

WELLES — Reverend S(imeon) Bryant Welles, 92, 
died in Grand Junction, Colorado, on October 23, 
1964. Born in Arcade, New York, on November 
22, 1871, he did his undergraduate work at Fargo 
College, receiving his A.B. in 1903. He received 
his B.D. from Oberlin in 1906 and, the following 
year, married Anna Williams Matthews, a graduate 
of the Oberlin Kindergarten Training School. As a 
minister, Mr. Welles served Congregational churches 
in North and South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Colorado. He “‘retired’’ four times, but each time 
some small church needed help and he responded. 
The last of these was the Minnequa Church in a 
section of Pueblo, Colorado. Reverend Welles had 
been ordained in a church in North Dakota and the 
50th anniversary of that occasion was celebrated in 
1956. He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Roger 
Green of Grand Junction, Colorado; a son, Lester, 
of Fullerton, California; seven grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren; and a niece, Miss Edith 
M. Lewis, °24, of Evanston, Illinois. 


1909 


STRONG — Seth Lake Strong, M.D., 80, died on 
September 8, 1964, in Osteopathic Hospital in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. He received his M.D. degree 
from Harvard in 1913. For a time he was super- 
intendent and surgeon-in-chief at the South Shore 
Hospital in Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts. In 
1918 he went for a year to teach at Royal Medical 
College in Bangkok. He then practiced in the Boston 
area until he retired in 1943. Dr. Strong was born 
in Wakeman, Ohio, in 1884. His mother, Mary A. 
Camp Strong, had attended the Oberlin Academy. 
He is survived by his wife, the former Edith Phil- 
lips Bartlett, whom he married in 1932, three daugh- 
ters, and one son. 


1913 


ROBERTS — Judge Carroll McLean Roberts, 73, 
died at Delray Beach, Florida, on January 23, 1965. 
He had had a stroke a week earlier. Justice Roberts 
was a member of the New York State Supreme 
Court from 1950 until 1959. He had practiced Jaw 
in Rochester since 1917 and was active in community 
and Republican affairs. 

Judge Roberts was born in Dundee, New York in 
1891. He received his law degree from Columbia 
University in 1916. Two years of service in the 
U. S. Army and in the Air Force in World War I 
interrupted his practice of the law. In 1917 he was 
admitted to the New York State Bar, practicing in 
the U. S. District Court and the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

In 1920 he married the former Dorothy Chapman, 
a graduate of the Columbia School of Expression. 

In Pittsford, New York, where they made their 
home, he served as a member of the Republican 
Executive Committee and was chairman of the Town 
and Country Republican Committee for several years. 
He was a delegate to the state Republican conven- 
tions and the Republican 7th Judicial District con- 
ventions. Judge Roberts was permanent chairman of 
three conventions. He was also former president of 
the Pittsford PTA and the Locust Hills Country 
Club. He was a member of the Rochester, New 
York State, and American Bar Associations, the 
American Judicature Society, Rotary, and the Amer- 
ican Legion in which he had served as commander 
of the Doty-Magill Post. 

Judge Roberts was always interested in Oberlin 
alumni affairs and was a past president of the 
Rochester Club, 

He is survived by his wife; three daughters, Mrs. 
Franklin Gilmore of Pittsford, Mrs. James Avery of 
Canandaigua, New York, and Mrs. Howard Shedon 
of Florissant, Mississippi; and eight grandchildren. 


1915 


KING — Mrs. Karl Robert King (Ethel Catherine 
Erikson), 71, died on November 20, 1964, in 
Downey, California. She was born in Aurora, Illi- 
nois, on August 18, 1893. She and Karl King, a 
businessman, were married in 1917. They have 
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lived in California for many years. Mrs. King 
enjoyed singing and was a member of a women’s 
choral group which gave public concerts each year. 
Flowers, especially roses, were another hobby en- 
joyed by Mrs. King and her husband. She is 
survived by her husband, by a daughter, Mrs. 
Jeanne Berry of Fremont, California, and two 
grandchildren. 


LOZ 2. 


KAUFMAN — William Henry Kaufman, 70, died 
in Sunbury, Ohio, on September 24, 1958, at the 
age of 70 years. Born in Glenmont, Ohio, he 
received his A.B. from Asbury College in Kentucky 
before attending the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology and receiving the M.A. in theology. His 
wife, the former Edna Hester, whom he married in 
1917, attended the graduate school in 1920-21. Mr. 
Kaufman taught in the high school in Iberia, Ohio, 
and was both teacher and farmer for some years. In 
June 1953 he moved with his wife and eldest son 
to a farm near Mt, Gilead, Ohio. At the time of 
his death he was survived by his wife, now living 
in Cleveland; two daughters, Mrs. Gladis Rody and 
Mrs. Lucile Novak; three sons, Frank Wallace, who 
attended Oberlin in 1948-49, W. Floyd, and Roy; a 
sister, Mrs. Bertha Reed; six brothers and five 
grandchildren. 


uo23 


BRAND — Mrs. Robert E. Brand (E. Jeanette 
Nuneviller), 63, died on April 28, 1964, in Toledo, 


Ohio. Although she studied at Oberlin only three 
years, she was a loyal Oberlinian. She and_ her 
husband attended the reunions of the Class of 


1923 and kept in touch with many of her class- 
mates. She was a teacher in Toledo, having taught 
at both Scott and Devilbiss High Schools. In addi- 
tion to her years at Oberlin, she studied at Toledo 
University and the Universities of Wisconsin and of 
Chicago. She and Robert Brand were married in 
1930. She was very active in her community in 
ways ‘“‘too many to list,"’ her husband wrote. He 
survives her, as does a sister, Mrs. L. Steinem 


(Ruth, °20). 


1925 


HOOVER — Donald Wellington Hoover, 63, died 
on November 14, 1964, at the Ohio Valley Hospi- 
tal in Steubenville, Ohio, after a brief illness. He 
was director of music in the public schools of 
Toronto, Ohio, where he had been for 34 years. 
Prior to 1930 Mr. Hoover directed music in the 
Wellsville, Ohio, school system. He was born in 
Akron, Ohio, in 1901. In 1930 he married the 
former Lois Virginia Culp. She died in 1964. Mr. 
Hoover was listed in the International Who's Who 
in Music. He was a member of the Toronto Pres- 
byterian Church, and was its organist for a number 
of years. He was a member of both local and 
national education associations. A Mason, Mr. 
Hoover was a member of the Toronto Masonic 
Lodge 583 and the Scottish Rite of Steubenville. 
He did graduate study at the Fine Arts School of 
Carnegie Technical Institute, the University of Min- 
nesota, and the MacPhail School of Music. Mr. 
Hoover is survived by his mother, Mrs. Laura 
Hoover of Clemson, South Carolina; a son, Jack, 
of Charleston, West Virginia; and a sister, Mrs. 
Kathryn DeFore of Clemson. 


ze) 


LICK — Miss Maxine VanArsdale Lick, 60, was 
found dead in her home on January 11, 1964. 
Death was attributed to natural causes and, accord- 
ing to the coroner, had occurred three days earlier. 
Born in Kenton, Ohio, in 1904, Miss Lick became 
4 teacher of English, teaching at various times in 
public schools in Defiance and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and in Dubuque, Lowa. In 1948 she turned to 
social work and was employed at the Mount Rose 
Sanitarium in Dubuque. She returned to Kenton to 
live. Miss Lick was a member of the American 
Association of University Women and the Kenton 
Music Club. She is survived by cousins. ASS 


| Schedule of Events | 


APRIL 

17 Saturday 
LACROSSE, at Ohio State University 
BASEBALL, at Baldwin-Wallace 
TENNIS, at Wooster 
TRACK, Ohio Wesleyan 


18 Sunday 


HILLEL Seon X LOUNgENLO-OOresm: 
George H, Langeler, associate dean 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR ..... F 8:00 p.m. 
Robert Fountain, conductor 

19 Monday 
FACULTY SRE CIDA ts eae W 8:30 p.m 
David Cerone, violin 

20 Tuesday 
CUDA P Ey Fa cece ace eee ener ee eee F Noon 
GOLE Obicom Wesleyante = eee 1:00 p.m 
BASEBALL, Western Reserve ......... 3:30 p.m. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE BAND ....... W 8:00 p.m. 


Kenneth Moore, conductor 


21 Wednesday 
TENNIS, Akron 


22 Thursday 

ASSEMBLY .. Boe essence LUNN OOTI 
Richard E. Neustadt, professor of 

government, Harvard University 
FORUM@E2 22ers Y Lounge 4:30 p.m. 
Richard E. Neustadt 
SYNCHRONIZED 

SWIMMING SHOW Queen C 8:00 p.m. 
*OBERIN OPERA THEATER ....... H 8:30 p.m. 
Vhe Evixir of Love, by Donizetti 
Daniel Harris, director 


23 Friday 
SYNCHRONIZED 
S WIMMINGSS EO Wee C 8:00 p.m. 
*OBERLIN OPERA THEATER H 8:30 p.m. 
(See above) 


24 Saturday 
BASEBALL, Ohio Wesleyan ......... 


3:30 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 
MACGROSSE, Deniconugesss sea 2:30 p.m. 
TENNIS, at Baldwin-Wallace 
TRACK, OAC Relays, at Ohio Wesleyan 
SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING SHOW .. C 8:00 p.m. 


*OBERLIN OPERA THEATER .... H 8:30 p.m. 
(See above) 


25 Sunday 


PUL Eben seen YOUN gen O-OOm erie 
Tom K. Scott, assistant professor, biology 


BA CUISINE GRA eee W 4:30 p.m. 
Joseph Schwartz, piano 
26 Monday 
Opera Week in Cleveland, through May 2 
27 Tuesday 
CHAPEL 


OTOL at Ma ghee inh eke Ree 
LACROSSE, Bowling Green ee 
TENNIS, Western Reserve cee 3 
OBERLIN STRING QUARTET .. W 8:30 p.m. 
Stuart Canin, violin; David Cerone, violin; 
John Cox, viola; Mary Fraley Johnson, 

*50, violoncello 


28 Wednesday 
GST CONVOCATION 
Fairchild Chapel 4:30 p.m. 
Robert McLachlan Wilson, lecturer in 
New Testament language and literature, 
St. Andrews University, Scotland 
Lecture (See above) Fairchild Chapel 4:30 p.m, 


* indicates pay events; F, Finney Chapel; W, Warner 
Concert Hall; H, Hall Auditorium; K, Kettering; 
WG, Warner Gym; A, Allen Art Building; HG, 
Hales Gym; C, Crane Pool; FH, Field House. 


For ticket and room reservations contact: The 
Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, at least three 


weeks in advance 


Like A Bargain? 


lomexaniple:...- 
A contribution of $75 
nets Oberlin College $100 


under terms of 


‘THE FORD FOUNDATION 
CHALLENGE GRANT 


Your chance NOW for 
a rare investment opportunity 
in the future of Oberlin College 


Where can you find 
a better bargain? 


